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THE CONGRESS, 


L; has been justly said that the attacks directed against 
the English Plenipotentiaries from two opposite points 
of view raise a presumption in theirfavour. Simultaneous 
expressions of discontent in Russia, in Greece, in Roumania, 
in Italy, and, above all, in Turkey, tend to support the 
same conclusion. A negotiation to which all the Great 
Powers were parties, while England and Russia entered 
the discussion as adversaries, could only be made effectual 
by compromises and concessions which necessarily involve 
elements of disappointment. A section of Lord Bracons- 
FIELD’s supporters had in the elation produced by the pre- 
liminary triumphs of his policy persuaded themselves that 
all the English demands would be granted by the Congress. 
Since the scandalous publication in the Globe of the secret 
agreement between Lord SauisBury and Count Scnouvatorr, 
some indignant Conservatives have almost persuaded 
themselves that the English Government has truckled to 
Russia. For obvious reasons of faction Lord Bracons- 
FIELD’s more zealous opponents have concurred in de- 
preciating the value of the alterations which have been 
at his instance introduced into the Treaty of San Stefano. 
Professed Liberals can scarcely echo the censures which 
are founded on the abandonment of Bessarabia and 
Batoum ; but the party will probably agree on a mode of 
disparaging the conduct of the Government which, if not 
generous, is at least ingenious and plausible. The settle- 
ment which has been effected at Berlin will be accepted as 
on the whole not unsatisfactory; but it will be asserted 
that equally advantageous terms might have been obtained 
‘before the war by a friendly understanding with Russia. 
The objections of the more zealous opponents of Russian 
aggression are more genuine and more respectable. It 
is true that England has unwillingly acquiesced in the 
partial dismemberment of the Turkish Empire; and that 
the lawless cupidity of Russia has been gratified by 
the acquisition of Bessarabia, of a large portion of 
Armenia, and of the coveted port of Batoum. It may 
also be admitted that the undertaking not to make 
Batoum a military station has little permanent value. 
When occasion offers, the Russian Government will pro- 
bably announce that the fulfilment of its promise is in- 
compatible with the dignity of the Emprror; and the 
English party which applauded the rupture of the Treaty 
of Paris in 1870, and which prematurely demanded the 
admission of the Russian Black Sea fleet into the 
Mediterranean, will not fail to farther with its accustomed 
complaisance a new aggression. Nevertheless, something 
has been gained by compelling Russia, in this as in other 
instances, to defer to the just claims of England. 
For some time to come Batoum, of which the acquisi- 
tion was probably a principal motive of the war, 
cannot be used as a basis for additional conquests. 
In the same session in which the port was transferred 
from Turkish to Russian dominion the Congress 
re-enacted, without discussion, the existing provisions 
relating to the navigation of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus. Lord BraconsfieLd and his colleagues had pre- 
viously, defeated General Icnatierr’s scheme for rendering 
the navigation of the Straits wholly dependent on Russia. 
From first to last they have not yielded a single point 
which ought to have been maintained at the cost of war. 
It may or may not be true that Prince GortscHakorr and 
Prince Bismarck have openly recognized the statesmanlike 
qualities of the first English Plenipotentiary. His de- 


meanour, his speeches in the Congress, and his combina- 
tion of firmness and moderation have certainly been 
rewarded by general respect and admiration. Prince 
BisMaRCk’s vigorous adroitness is not less willingly acknow- 
ledged. His versatile capacity was remarkably exemplified 
in his device of communicating to a Correspondent of the 
Times the arguments which were really addressed to the 
Russian and English Plenipotentiaries. 

It will be convenient to discuss separately the Con- 
vention between England and Turkey. Although the 
measure explains many Ministerial hints and mysterious 
phrases, the arrangements of the Congress were complete 
without it; and the Government might safely have sub- 
mitted the result to the judgment of Parliament and of 
the country. The dissatisfaction which has lately been 
expressed with the apparent advantages obtained by Russia 
was superficial and transitory. It was impossible for the 
Plenipotentiaries to contend that a great war and a com- 
plete victory should not produce consequences favourable 
to the conqueror. It is true that at the time of the Con- 
ference at Constantinople the Russian Government would 
have been content with smaller changes in Europe, and 
that it could have made no claim to territorial acquisitions 
in Asia; but a protectorate over Bulgaria North and 
South of the Balkans, balanced probably by an Austrian 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, would have been a 
cheap diplomatic triumph. The war would have been 
only deferred, the military preparations would have been 
made at fuller leisure, and, above all, another proof would 
have been afforded of the inability or unwillingness of Eng- 
land to check Russian aggression. The main recommenda- 
tion of the course actually pursued has been not incorrectly 
indicated in the paradoxical expression that the concessions 
extorted from Russia have been obtained not by fair means 
but by force or the threat of force. The dignity of Eng- 
land had been compromised, and the peace of Europe 
had been consequently endangered, by the conviction 
which had since 1870 prevailed throughout the Conti- 
nent that the English Government had abdicated the 
rights and duties which appertain to a Great Power. It 
is impossible to explain on any other ground the preten- 
sion of the three Imperial Courts to settle the Eastern 
question by an arrangement among themselves. Lord 
Dersy’s cold and hesitating adhesion to the ANDRAssY 
Note failed to dissipate the illusion; and shortly after- 
wards the English Government was invited to accept at 
four-and-twenty hours’ notice the peremptory Memoran- 
dum which the Emperor ALEXANDER brought in person to 
Berlin. The slight inflicted on England may perhaps have 
been only in part intended asa deliberate affront ; but genuine 
or affected forgetfulness of the ancient relations between 
England and Turkey implied a misapprehension which it 
was necessary to correct. Even if the Ministers had been 
as indifferent as their predecessors to national suscepti- 
bilities, there was much risk of a sudden popular outburst 
against Russian ambition. The accident of the Bulgarian 
outrages favoured the designs of Russia; and it was at 
one time hoped that England might be induced to co- 
operate in the coercion of the Turkish Government. The 
acceptance of the invitation would have confirmed the 
general belief in the subordinate position of the Power 
which had fermerly defended the integrity and indepen- 
dence of Turkey. 

Dissenting from the prevalent opinion which was pro- 
bably shared by his Lord held 
from the outset of the controversy that no diplomatic in- 
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tervention would be useful unless it was supported by a | political surprise, for it is the interest and the duty 


contingent employment of force. 


It was no doubt for this of a constitutional Government to be guided in great 


reason that he made his warlike speech at the Mansion | affairs by the wish and opinion of the country ; yet in ex- 


House on the eve of the Conference ; but at that time the 
recent success of Mr. Grapstoye’s Bulgarian agitation 
seemed to render resistance to Russia impossible. When the 
war commenced the Government had no choice but to 
observe strict neutrality; and it was only when Plevna 
had fallen, and the Russian armies were advancing on 
Constantinople, that Lord resumed 
activity. The early meeting of Parliament and the Vote 
of Credit were warnings addressed to Russia, and the 
refusal either to accept the Treaty of San Stefano, or to 
attend a Congress which should not exercise complete 
control over its provisions, was supported by a remarkable 
display of popular feeling. Lord Sartsbury on his accession 
to the Foreign Office lost no time in convincing friends 
and possible enemies that his Government was in earnest ; 
and the despatch of a few native regiments from Bombay 
to Malta produced an impression in Europe wholly dispro- 
portioned to the material display of force. Politicians 
formed various judgments of the policy of the Government 
according to their personal temper or party bias ; but it was 
impossible to dispute the diplomatic effect of vigorous 
demonstrations. As soon as Lord Satssvry’s Circular 
was issued the Russian journals which habitually 
indulged in rabid abuse of England were silenced; and 
after a short delay the Imperial Government consented on 
certain conditions to comply with the demand that the 
whole treaty should be submitted to the Congress. It 
matters far more that Russia should understand the neces- 
sity of reckoning with England than that the Sandjak of 
Sofia should or should not be included in the province of 
Eastern Roumelia. From the death of Lord Patwerston 
to 1875 no opposition had been offered to the intrigues of 
Russia in Bosnia and Bulgaria; and the manner of Mr. 
Gapstone’s forward and eager acceptance of the repudia- 
tion of the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty of Paris was 
more detrimental to English influence than mere ac- 
quiescence which could only have been refused with the 
alternative of war. Unless new difficulties and dangers 
result from the Convention with Turkey, peace seems 
more secure than at any recent date. Nothing that 
Russia can do in Bulgaria will henceforth furnish 
a cause for quarrel; and Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
temporarily withdrawn from the disturbing agency of 
Russian emissaries. Constantinople and the shores which 
command the narrow seas are still defensible; and en- 
croachments are rendered far less probable by the certainty 
that they would provoke immediate resistance. England 
is once more feared; and it may be added that the Turks 
themselves will not fail to derive security from the proof 
which they have given of their military qualities. The 
experts of all countries who unanimously assured the 
members of the Constantinople Congress that the Turkish 
armies would be scattered in six weeks have by this time 
seen reason to revise their opinions. The three Emprrors 
have learned that their own respective interests are liable 
to clash, and also that a fourth Power must have a voice 
in the settlement of Eastern questions. 


THE ANGLO-TURKISH TREATY. 


_ is not expedient to express a hasty opinion on the 
momentous disclosure which has been made during 
the present week. The publication of the Defensive 
Treaty between England and Turkey caused almost uni- 
versal astonishment, although it is now seen that some 
measure of the same nature had been foreshadowed, both 
in the Memorandum signed by Lord Sauispury and Count 
Scwovvaorr and in the statements made in both Houses 
of Parliament. The Duke of Ricumonp and Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore said, in almost the same words, that the agree- 
ment which had been fraudulently published was incorrect, 
in the sense of being incomplete. It was supposed at the 
time that any arrangements which might have been 
simultaneously made were of secondary importance ; nor 
was it understood that the reference in the Memorandum 
to the altered condition of Turkey implied the formal 
assumption of a protectorate. The occupation of Cyprus, 
thongh it has frequently been suggested in the course of 
the Eastern controversy, had never been supposed 
to have found favour with the English Govern- 
ment. There is always a presumption against a 


ceptional cases patriotic statesmen may be justified in 
undertaking, without previous sanction, engagements to 
which secresy may be an indispensable condition. Subse- 
quent approval by Parliament, and eventually by the con- 
stituencies, operates as an Act of Indemnity. The burden 
of proof in the present case rests on the Government, and 
especially on the Prime Mrvister and the Foreien Secre- 
tary. No useful purpose would be served by a Parlia- 
mentary discussion of the treaty before Lord BreaconsFietp 
and Lord Sarispcry return from Berlin. The Duke of 
Ricumonp and Sir Srarrorp Norracore or Mr. Cross, 
though with their colleagues they are responsible for the 
boldest act of recent times, could only state at second- 
hand and with imperfect authority the reasons which in- 
duced the Government to conclude the treaty. Lord 
Sauispury’s despatch to Sir Avstry Layarp, and an oral 
communication made either by himself or by Lord Bracons- 
FIELD to the Times’ Correspondent at Berlin, explain the 
general reasons for the measure which has been adopted. 
Until fuller explanations are furnished both of the motives of 
the agreement and of the mode in which it is to be executed, 
cautious politicians will suspend their judgment. The 
Federal Association of Liberal Clubs has indeed already 
set in motion its well-oiled machinery of agitation. The 
managers require neither five days nor five minutes to 
make up their minds on a complicated system of policy. 
It is enough for their purpose that the interests of faction 
may perhaps be promoted by simultaneous denunciations 
of the treaty by affiliated Clubs and by Dissenting ministers. 
Local demagogues will not hesitate to repeat with parrot- 
like fidelity the instructions of their official superiors at 
Birmingham. 

When the substance of the treaty was stated in some of 
the daily papers on Monday last, much anxiety was felt as 
to the reception of the announcement by the Congress. It 
seems that no formal notice was taken of the treaty; and 
it is alleged that Prince GortcHakorr and Lord Beracons- 
FIELD had afterwards an amicable interview. Probably the 
project had been communicated to Count ScHouvaLorr when 
the preliminary agreement was the subject of negotiation. 
The treaty is, according to its terms, conditional on the 
retention by Russia of the greater part of the conquests in 
Armenia and on the cession of Batoum. The date of the 
publication is explained by the decision of Congress in 
favour of Russia, followed by the acquiescence of England. 
The Russian Plenipotentiaries were probably aware that 
their English colleagues would guard themselves against 
the reproach of failure by showing that they had taken 
elaborate precautions against the further extension of 
Russian dominion. If it is found that the Russian Govern- 
ment raises no objection to the treaty, one of the risks 
which were naturally apprehended will have disappeared. 
It was not less important to avoid any occasion of a mis- 
understanding with France, and unluckily the object has 
thus far not been attained. M. Wapprneron could scarcely 
have raised the question in the Congress; but several 
French journalsexpress dissatisfaction with ameasure which 
may be plausibly represented as a proof of English sel- 
fishness. It might be suggested in answer that the 


| treaty creates liabilities rather than advantages or rights. 


Territorial extension, except in distant colonies, has long 
since ceased to be an object of English ambition. Cyprus 
itself, although it looks like a desirable possession on the 
map, will not be held in full sovereignty by the English 
Crown. The legal estate will still be vested in the Surray, 
who will also receive as a quit rent the difference between 
the revenue and the expenditure on the average of the last 
five years. The English tenure of the island is nominally 
conditional, although there is little reason to apprehend a 
defeasance which is only to take effect when Russia volun- 
tarily surrenders Kars, Batoum, and Ardahan. In fact, 
the English authority will be supreme at Cyprus, as 
formerly in.the so-called Republic of the Seven Islands. 
Whether the island will at some future time be trans- 
ferred, like Corfu, to the Hellenic kingdom is a ques- 
tion not necessary to be considered. Cyprus is said 
to be an unhealthy country, with small internal re- 
sources, and it has no considerable port. The neigh- 
bouring bay of Scanderoon, on the Syrian mainland, 
will probably be used as the station for any English ficet 
which may be maintained in the neighbourhood. The 
possession of the island will facilitate the protection of any 
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railway which may hereafter be constructed between the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. The valley of the 
Euphrates is within a few miles of the adjacent coast; 
and the whole of the country which might be traversed 
will, under the terms of the treaty, be subject to some 
kind of English control. 

It has been assumed, not without plausible reasons, that 
Turkey will henceforth hold a position similar to that of a 
protected native State in India. England undertakes to 
defend the Suiran’s dominions against the only probable 
assailant, and stipulates at the same time for a right 
of enforcing improved administration. The analogy ap- 
pears to be close ; but the Porte cannot have intended that 
the Surran should be reduced to the position of ScrnpIA or 
of the Nizam. No paper stipulations can convert the 
ruler of a vast Empire and a warlike population into a 
humble dependent. The practical operation of the treaty 
can be but vaguely foreseen; but as far as it produces any 
effect, it cannot fail to be beneficial to Turkey. From an 
English point of view it seems at first sight an objection 
that all the covenants of the treaty are in favour of the 
protected State. External security and domestic reform 
will be invaluable acquisitions, while England only receives 
an indirect and uncertain compensation in the form of a 
possibility of improved commercial intercourse with eoun- 
tries which may be enriched by better government. The 
more active the interference of England, the greater will 
be the benefit to all classes of inhabitants. Within a few 
years Cyprus will probably become a civilized and pro- 
sperous place; and Syria and Asia Minor will receive 
some kind of protection against anarchy and despotic 
caprice. If England wishes to emulate in Western 
Asia, as in India, the Roman destiny of reigning 
over nations, Lord BraconsrieLpD has provided a rare op- 
portunity of indulging a lofty ambition. As far as it is 
possible to ascertain the feelings of the different races 
which are subject to the Surray, they all for the present 
feel a confidence in the justice and the power of England 
which is reposed in no other nation. Their hopes of ad- 
vantage from a nearer connexion would be justified if it 
were possible to place the provinces of Asia Minor and 
Syria under the administration of officers who have learned 
in India the art of governing alien races for their own 
good. Itisa more difficult question whether England is 
bound to bear the cost and danger of a great philanthropic 
enterprise. A fastidious critic might object to Lord 
Saxtspury’s powerful apology for the treaty that he carries 
to excess the candour which so well answered his 
purpose in his famous Circular Despatch. It was 
perhaps unnecessary to state in plain words what was 
sufficiently obvious from the treaty itself, that the 
arrangement was founded on a suspicion of Russian de- 
signs. There is no doubt that, in default of effective pre- 
cautions, Batoum, Kars, and Ardahan would, as Lord 
Saxispury suggests, become centres of intrigue to promote 
disaffection among the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
provinces ; but it would have been safer to rely on the 
other arguments which are at the same time forcible and 
inoffensive. Lord Satispury shows with characteristic 
lucidity of style that the Turkish losses of territory in the 
late war tend to disintegrate the remaining dominions of 
the Suttay. The provinces will be less disposed to obey 
orders from Constantinople, and some of them may be 
tempted to court the favour of the conqueror. If Prince 
Gortcnakorr takes no offence either at the treaty or at 
the instructions sent to Sir Avstmy Layarp, it must be 
admitted that, as on the former occasion, Lord Satts- 
wury has been well advised in speaking plainly. 
There remains the serious risk of a defensive alliance 
with a Government which may at any moment have oc- 
casion to demand the fulfilment of the obligations incurred. 
The tripartite treaty of Austria, France, and England con- 
cluded in 1856 bound each of the signatary Powers to de- 
fend Turkey by arms on the application of either of the 
others ; but the SuLtan was not a party to the treaty, and 
consequently he could not demand the performance of its 
terms. <A writer in the Daily Telegraph absurdly declared 
that England and Turkey would in consequence of the 
treaty henceforth form one State. It is doubtful whether 
such a result would be agreeable to the Turks. It is 
certainly not acceptable to England. Of all the provisions 
of the treaty, the most essential will offer the greatest 
cifficulties to its defenders. 


THE EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Or great feature of the Paris Exhibition is the subsi- 
diary special gatherings which it suggests, receives, 
and glorifies. Among other gatherings, there is one of 
the European press, and last Sunday it was solemnly “inau- 
“ ourated,” and its inauguration naturally took the form of 
speeches and a banquet. The chief orator was M. Spu.ter, 
and he pointed out that he was speaking on behalf of a 
profession which was notoriously touchy and proud, and 
liked to be treated properly. Eight hundred journal- 
ists, principally French, Spanish, Russian, English, and 
Austrian, were present, and if no two of the eight 
hundred agreed on anything else, they were all sure 
to agree in thinking it most desirable that everything 
should be done to promote their personal comfort ; and 
as they looked round they might freely own that for once 
in their lives they had been treated as they deserved. The 
place assigned to them is a “pink pavilion,” where they 
can not only meet and interchange ideas, but can pursue 
their laborious occupation in small secluded cabinets which, 
in order that the writers may never be quite out of the world 
they adorn and instruct, are still part of the main room. 
Every luxury has been lavishly provided for them by dif- 
ferent exhibitors who have eagerly vied for the honour of 
furnishing them gratis with furniture, food, and wine. The 
best of all possible advertisements is to gratify eight hun- 
dred journalists. One French paper, we observe, has 
honourably hastened to fulfil its implied  obliga- 
tion, and has promised to print, when it can find 
space, the names of all the exhibitors who contributed 
to the comfort of the press. It was to be puffed that the 
contributors were so generous, and the puff that has been 
earned is to be given. Journalism, and especially Con- 
tinental journalism, has, in short, accomplished the trans- 
formation which Lord Macavtay described with regard to 
authorship. The air of Grub Street has departed; every- 
thing is comfortable and luxurious. Some at least among 
foreign journals are a lucrative property, and it is notorious 
that at Paris journalists are among the grandest persons 
to be seen on the Boulevards. To this improvement 
in the position of Continental journalism there is no 
doubt a serious side. The European press has a more 
assured existence and a more extended influence. It 
supplies some thoughts and some information. In no 
country is it wholly at the merey of the Government. 
Even at St. Petersburg the policy of the Czar is not 
altogether accepted as perfect, and the Germans have risen 
to the height of despising and deriding those who partici- 
pate in the “reptile-fund.”” Whatever may be their short- 
comings, Continental papers make any violent reaction 
incapable of long duration. The league of the three 
Emperors is a very different thing from the Holy 
Alliance, and among the causes of this difference one of the 
chief is unquestionably the assured position of modern 
journalism. 


There were, it appears, some representatives of the 
English press at the gathering ; and, however much they 
may have enjoyed the society of their foreign brethren, 
the pink pavilion, and the gratis truffles and champagne, 
their chief reflection must have been what a very different 
thing a newspaper is in England from what it is on the Con- 
tinent. There is scarcely such a thing as the profession of a 
journalist in England. One person who writes has, as a 
rule, nothing to do with another; unless he is a fashion- 
able war correspondent he is, and is content to be, un- 
known; and he writes, or ceases to write, according to 
the dictates of his fancy or his income. An English 
newspaper is a vast miscellany to which miscel- 
laneous writers contribute; and in quiet times like 
these, when party spirit runs with a dull current, 
there is not much difference in the several bonds 
by which the miscellanies are held together. Every 
paper makes a point of continually mentioning Mr. Giap- 
STONE, and its special tone may be learnt in an instant by 
observing whether it abuses, criticizes, or adores him. 
Otherwise one paper is very like another, excepting in the 
quality of different parts of the miscellany. _ English- 
man who sees many papers knows exactly where he will 
find in its best form the special thing he happens ,to be 
looking for. If he wants the fullest Parliamentary reports 
he will look at the Times; if the best war letters and tele- 
grams, he will look at the Daily News ; if the most copious, 
instructive, and enlightened foreign correspondence, he will 
look at the Standard. Anyhow he has some Encyclopedia 
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or other to refer to, and by force of habit and dint 
of — an Englishman can not only get through 
an Encyclopedia a day, but can get through it in an 
incredibly short time. He reads much and he skips much, 
and the art of skipping is part of the art of reading. It 
is @ matter of course to read the telegrams, the City 
article, a part at least of one leader, the announcements 
of new appointments, such intelligence as that the QUEEN 
has been walking on the slopes at Windsor, and the replies 
of Ministers to questions which have given them a chance 
of distinguishing or committing themselves. But few 
readers think themselves bound to bestow more than 
a passing glance at reports of agricultural shows 
or clerical meetings, accounts of suicides or fires, 
or statistics as to the hop and coal trades. All 
these subjects interest special classes, and the Encyclo- 
pedia would not be an Encyclopedia unless it met 
their needs. And even those who skip the articles 
would despise their peculiar Encyclopedia unless it con- 
tained them. They insist that when they buy an En- 

clopedia it shall be one; and accordingly they get what 
they want. If we look on English newspapers as En- 
cyclopedias, and ‘on English journalists as contributors to 

neyclopedias, we get a fairly accurate notion as to what 
was represented, and who represented it, on behalf of 
England in the pink pavilion. 

Continental newspapers are of a totally different cha- 
racter, and are managed and written in another way. 
Foreigners not only have not got daily Encyclopedias, but 
do not wish to have them. The Paris Figaro lately found 
its advertisements encroaching so much on its space that 
it proposed to double its size and give eight pages a day 
instead of four. Its subscribers were up in arms at the 
suggestion. They treated it as an outrage on their feelings 
that they should be asked to look at a newspaper of eight 
pages. The Figaro does already publish cight pages on 
Wednesdays, but then its four extra pages are printed 
as a supplement, and subscribers see their way to 
throwing away a supplement bodily and at once, 


the extreme of absurdity to a Frenchman to suppose that, 
if he gave days and nights to studying the past and 
present history of Egypt, he could control in the re- 
motest way the exercise of French influence at Cairo. He 
likes to applaud or condemn his Government, but then he 
applauds or condemns it on general principles which can 
be readily applied almost without any intellectual exertion. 
Beyond this he wants to read about what really interests 
him, and nothing more. He likes theatrical criticism, 
entertaining trials, a little simple finance intelligence, and 
a good deal of personal gossip. He occasionally relishes 
a display of literary skill; and if he is of a serious and 
reflective character, and looks on grave things with gravity, 
he turns to such a temperate, liberal, and honourable journal 
as Le Temps. But even then he asks not so much for in- 
formation as to be strengthened in a good habit of mind. 
A people that reads little and slowly, that has few interests 
outside its own border, and lets its Government, provided 
it isa Government of the right principles, act for it, not 
only has no taste for Encyclopedias, but has a positive 
dislike to them. What it wants in its journals is what an 
entertaining and well-informed stranger might say in a 
café if he took it into his head to say his best to the 
company he found there. Continental journalists there- 
fore look upon themselves as if they were the entertaining 
strangers in cafés; and it is natural that they should 
regard the other persons in the café—that is, the public— 
as bound to admire them, and should regard the offer of a 
pink pavilion to sit in, and unlimited luxuries to consume, 
as exactly what they might have expected by way of re- 
cognition of their merits. 


| THE OBSTRUCTIVES AND THE RULES OF DEBATE. 
HE Report of the Select Committee on Public Busi- 

ness is understood to represent the views of a bare 
majority of the Committee. This fact in itself is enough 
| to reduce it to the level of an interesting contribution to 


so that it cannot be said to cause them any real the discussion of the subject. -When a strong Committee 
inconvenience. The Fiyaro could not give way entirely. | presents a really unanimous set of recommendations it is 
It stood committed to giving a little more information , at least probable that the feeling of the House of Commons 
than was wanted; but it handsomely offered a dexterous | will go along with it. But when a strong Committee is 
compromise. Henceforth Wednesdays will be the black nearly equally divided, the suggestions in its Report come 
days of the subscriber. What used to be the supplement | before the House with scarcely any antecedent argument 
is now to be made part of the paper; but, on the other | in their favour. They stand on their own merits, and on 
hand, the subscribers are guarantced against more than | nothing else. It cannot be said that the present Report is 
four pages on the remaining days of the week, so that the , one that can afford to dispense with any accidental advan- 
rebellion against even the slightest approach to an Ency- | tages. The draft Report prepared by Mr. ParNewt, what- 
clopedia was, on the whole, successful. If it is asked | ever may be thought either of its suggestions or of its 
why there is this horror of daily Encyclopedias on the | reasoning, speaks to the purpose when it says that the 
Continent, we may answer the question by noticing why Committee, besides inquiring into the best means of pro- 
we in England like them. In the first place, we are much | moting the despatch of public business, which was the 


more of a reading people than any other ; and, as the nearest | 


approach to England in this respect is Germany, it may be 
conjectured that the Protestant habit of reading the Bible 
has had much to do with this tendency. People who 


read much read fast, and we get through the Times as soon | 


as a Frenchman gets through the Figaro. Englishmen 
who live much abroad get out of the habit of reading much 
and fast, and quickly train themselves into considefing it 


a bore to gothroughan English paper. Inthenext place, our | 


interests are very mach wider than those of any Continental 
nation. There is scarcely any part of the globe in which 
what is taking place has not a direct and practical bearing 
on the fortunes of many English families. But far the 
most important cause of the existence of these Encyclopedias 
is that it is through them that Englandis governed. The 
English nation really does govern itself, and it governs 
itself by forming an opinion on all matters submitted to 
the decision of the Executive. In order to form this opinion 
it wants materials on which to base it. It must have facts 
to go on, and it looks to its Encyclopedia to furnish 
the necessary amount of facts. On the whole, the supply 
meets the demand, and although journalistic facts, like other 
facts, are sometimes untrue and frequently distorted, yet 
rivalry and discussion bring out something like thetruth, and 
current history is at least as trustworthy as any other. 
The information as to every part of Asiatic Turkey that 
will soon be poured in upon us will be voluminons and 


valuable, and will gradually make the vague opinion of | 
Englishmen as to what is to be done with it crystallize | 
As no great Continental nation : 


into a definite form. 
governs itself, none can need the information on which 
self-government is based in England. 


It would seem | 


subject submitted to them, have also “ inquired more fully 
| “into a subject which was not submitted tothem.... 
; “ namely, the subject of the alleged obstruction to that 
“ portion of public business known as Government busi- 
“ness.” The vice of the treatment applied to the recent 
| practice of obstruction is that every one has seemed afraid 
| to look facts in the face and to call things by their right 
; names. The difficulty which has to be dealt with is not that 
the rules which used to be adequate to the proper conduct of 
public business have through lapse of time and change of 
circumstances grown to be inadequate ; it is that a particular 
| difficulty has arisen which was never contemplated when 
the rules now in force were made. In all the ordinary 
exigencies of Parliamentary debate the existing rules are 
sufficient ; but then the existing rules all take for granted 
that the general object of members is to facilitate the proper 
discussion of every question that comes before the House, 
and consequently that the chief end to be aimed at is the 
protection oi the righis of minorities against the accidental 
and momentary violence of triumphant majorities. The 
present difficulty is not a new and unforeseen example of 
the same kind as those against which the rules were 
originally directed. It arises from the presence in the 
House of a group of members whose object is to prevent 
discussion. Nothing need be said now as to the reasons 
which they assign for taking this course. They may be 
justified by their own consciences; they may be justified 
hereafter by history. But a body the very essence of 
which is the freedom and thoroughness of its debates 
cannot admit that there is any justification for wilful 
| obstruction. It is the greatest offence that can be com- 
mitted against the House of Commons, and as such the 
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House of Commons is bound to do whatever is necessary 
to prevent the repetition of it. Nothing is to be gained 
by representing it as merely a new variety of the practices 
which the existing rules of debate were designed to check. 
Those rules have a purpose and value of their own, and to 
alter them in the hope of incidentally checking obstruction 
would in reality be to give the obstructives a gratuitous 
triumph. They contend that obstruction is the only means 
by which they can secure a proper amount of attention 
for the grievances of Ireland, and in the interval, while 
this end is still unattained, nothing could be more 
grateful to them than the knowledge that they 
have at least driven the House of Commons to 
alter rules whicn have hitherto worked excellently, and 
to deprive its innocent members of useful rights because 
there are other members by whom those rights are syste- 
matically abused. 

Under any circumstances, therefore, there would be 
an objection to the general conduct of public business 
being considered in connexion with obstruction. The 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHrquer’s Report savours a great 
deal too much of certain mischievous proposals to pre- 
vent one man from getting drink because another, if 
he is able to get drink, will be sure to get too much 
of it. The reason why these suggestions are made is 
that certain Irish members prevent the House of Commons 
from doing its work. To meet their case, it is proposed 
that other members, whose only object is to ensure that 
the House of Commons does its work thoroughly, shall 
be deprived of some of the means which they have hitherto 
been able to use for that purpose. The true way of 
stopping obstruction is to punish the obstructives. That 
the power to do this resides in the House of Commons 
is not denied. Wilful obstruction, says the Report, “ is 
“a grave offence, amounting to a contempt of the House,” 
and as such it “ renders any member who may be guilty 
“of it liable to such a censure or punishment as the House 
“ may think fit to inflict.” It is not, therefore, from any 
doubt as to the “ full power of the House, in the event 
“ of any such offence being committed, to proceed to action 
“ against the offender,” that the Committee propose to alter 
the rules of Parliamentary procedure; it is because an 
exercise of this power “might involve lengthened debates 
“ and much loss of time before a decision could be arrived at.” 
It might have been expected that a rule introduced by 
this solemn preface would at all events have been effectual 
for its professed purpose ; and the Committee are seemingly 
of opinion that the method they propose “ of arresting an 
“ evil which has an obvious tendency to become serious, if 
“ not speedily checked,” will be effectual. That is not a 
conviction which we can pretend to share. The sixth 
recommendation, which is the one to which they refer, is 
as follows :—‘“ That, whenever any member shall have been 
“named by the Speaker or by the Chairman of a Com- 
“ mittee of the whole House as disregarding the authority 
“ of the Chair, or abusing the rules of the House by wil- 
“fully and persistently obstructing the business of the 
“ House, or otherwise, the Speaker or Chairman may, after 
“the member named shall have been heard in explanation 
“ for a period of time not exceeding ten minutes, put the 
“* question, no amendment or debate being allowed, ‘ That 
“ * such member be suspended from the service of the House 
“*¢ during the remainder of that day’s sitting.” This 
rule should rather be called a rule for distributing the 
business of obstruction more equally among those who 
take part in it. It might have been proposed by some 
enthusiastic young obstructive jealous of the honour en- 
joyed by Mr. Parxett or Mr. Biccar, and burning to see | 
them temporarily laid on the shelf, in order that he might | 
show that Ireland had at least one other representative as | 
good as they. Even if obstruction were a weakness | 
peculiar to a single member, this would not be a 
very promising way of bringing him to book. The | 
penalty applies only to a single sitting of the | 
House, so that, though it can be inflicted any number | 
of days in succession, it leaves the victim free after | 
each infliction to be as obstructive as ever the next. 
day. We do not yet know the degree of perfection to | 
which obstruction may be brought when Irish ingenuity | 
has a precise rule set before it for evasion. A member may | 
go on a long time before he is named by the Speaker or 
the Chairman of Committees; he may go on some time 
after he has been named, before the Speaker will proceed 
to put the question that he be suspended from the service. 
of the House; and he may be so ingenious in his explana- | 


tion that the Speaker may give him the benefit of the 
doubt, and not put the question after all. But, supposing 
that he does put it, that the House, by a large majority, 
says Aye to it, and that the offending member is therenpon 
suspended for the remainder of the sitting, only a single 
member will have been silenced. There will be nothing 
to prevent ten or twenty other members from following in 
his steps, and in each of these cases the same forms will have 
tobe gonethrough. Timeaftertimethe Speaker orthe Chair- 
man of Committees will have to consider whether the mem- 
ber has yet deserved to be named, whether he has repeated 
his offence after being named, and whether his explana- 
tion offers any sufficient excuse for what he has done. If 
an hour be taken as the shortest time in which these three 
processes, together with the subsequent division, can be 
gone through, it is a very moderate allowance, but in that 
case, if only twelve members be prepared to play the part 
of obstructives each night, the margin left by the proposed 
rule for the despatch of business will not be large. Such 
a proposal either greatly exaggerates or greatly underrates 
the magnitude of the evil with which it professes to deal. 
If obstruction can really be put down by such a rosewater 
regulation as this, it cannot be of the importance which 
the Committee suppose. If obstruction is of the import- 
ance which the Committee suppose, such a rosewater re- 
gulation as this will have no effect on it. It will bea 
mere pill to stop an earthquake. 

It is not necessary to discuss the other recommenda- 
tions of the Report, because this is avowedly the one 
mainly relied upon for the suppression of obstruction. 
The rest deal with the conduct of public business gene- 
rally, and, as has been said, they labour under the common 
fault that they are brought forward in connexion with a 
question with which they have really nothing to do. 
There would have been no need to appoint a Committee at 
this particular time if it had not been for the obstructives, 
and a time when we have to deal with obstructives is not 
favourable for a general tinkering of the rules of debate. 
To mix up the two questions is to run a very great risk of 
curtailing the privileges of members and the rights of 
minorities, and of finding, after all, that we have succeeded 
in doing what there was no need to do and failed in doing 
what there was need to do. The best course that can be 
taken is to accept the time of the year as a suflicient excuse 
for not doing anything with the matter this Session; and, 
next Session, if it should unfortunately still be necessary, 
to appoint a Select Committee to deal with the question 
of alleged wilful obstruction to Government business and 
with nothing else. 


PRIMOGENITURE, 


— small majority against Mr. Porrrr’s Real Estate 
Intestacy Bill will encourage the renewal of the mea- 
sure in future Sessions. It is understood on both sides 
that the Bill itself has little practical or immediate im- 
portance ; and a curious tribute to the Conservative feel-. 
ing of the country is paid by the general disclaimer of any 
desire to introduce into England the system of compulsory 
partition of land. The entire sincerity of the disavowal 
may be reasonably questioned. Mr. Suaw Lerevre dilated 
on the early origin which he attributed to the French law 
of division, tracing it to the Roman law which had, as he 
contended, been casually overlaid by a mushroom growth 
of feudalism extending over seven or eight paltry ¢en- 
turies. There is nothing more whimsical than the assump- 
tion of modern innovators that any change is justified if 
it can be represented as a revival of the practices of re- 
mote antiquity. Mr. SHaw Lerevre added that almost 
every Continental country had adopted the prin- 
ciple of equal partition; nor did he affect to conceal 
his approval of the legislation which over the greater 
part of Europe has destroyed or impoverished the 
rural aristocracy. If Mr. Porrrr’s Bill had not been 
supposed to tend to the subdivision of landed pro- 
perty, few either of its supporters or its opponents 
would have taken the trouble to speak or to vote. 
Sir W. Harcourt sneered at the hobgoblin of an argument 
that “you must not do something, because, if you did, 
“ you must do something else.”” Yet it is not unreason- 
able to object to do something which is proposed only 
for the ulterior purpose of forcing those who do it to do 
something else. Ifa slight incision is required for some 
useful purpose, it ought to be made, although it may in- 
troduce the thin edge of the wedge; but when the first 
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cut is made solely that the wedge may afterwards be 
driven home, it is prudent to consider whether the tree 
ought to be felled. Lord Patmerston, who was as little ofa 
theorist or alarmist as Sir W. Harcourt himself, declined to 
shut hiseyes to the obvious meaning and purpose of all Real 
Estate Intestacy Bills. Heeven went so far as to assert that 
they pointed to the abolition of aristocracy and even of 
hereditary monarchy. When two disputants fully under- 
stand the issue between them, it is scarcely worth 
the while of either or both to pretend to talk of something 
else. No alteration of the law of intestacy will break up 
great landed estates as long as owners are allowed to make 
wills amd settlements. The main object of the proposed 
change is to furnish an argument for future restrictions 
on freedom of disposal. The law, it will be said, has failed 
to effect the purpose for which it was enacted; and equal 
distribation, having been recognized as just, ought to be 
enforced. 

If there is any serious hardship arising from the main- 
tenance of the ancient rule of law, the indirect consequences 
which may be apprehended ought to be disregarded for 
the sake of abolishing actual injustice. The supporters of 
Mr. Porrer’s Bill might have been expected to cite 
stronger evidence in support of the measure. The 
vague complaint that younger children and widows 
are reduced to poverty for the sake of the eldest son 
requires to be sustained by statistical details. As far as 
large estates are concerned, widows have almost always a 
suitable provision secured by settlement; and of all classes 
of the community, younger sons of landed families have 
least reason to complain. They owe their position in 
society and their favourable chances in life to the system 
of primogeniture, although they have only drawn the 
smaller prizes in the lottery. Equal partition two genera- 
tions earlier would have placed them on a level with the 
mass of the community. It is not credible that small 
owners in general should neglect to provide according to 
their means for their younger children. Several speakers 


in the debate stated truly that landowners of the middle | 


class for the most part distribute their property in equal 
shares. A man whose professional earnings have 
enabled him to indulge in the luxury of a villa and a farm 
is well aware that none of his children, unless they have 
independent sources of income, can afford to take 
his place. It is true that, if he dies intestate, his 
reasonable intentions may be frustrated, but he avoids 
the contingency by making a will. Under the provisions 
of the Bill any one of several children inheriting a free- 
hold in equal shares would be entitled to demand a parti- 
tion which would in almost every instance involve a sale. 
If intestacy were usual, the probable effect of the measure 
would be to accelerate the absorption of small freeholds 
into great estates. Partition would also be a costly legal 
process. No evidence was given of any general discontent 
with the present state of the law. Indeed a man might 
with as little trouble sign his will as sign a petition asking 
Parliament to protect him against the consequences of 
dying intestate. Nevertheless the class which would be 
affected by the Bill might be expected to express some 
opinion on its merits. 

Mr. Porrer and his friends will be well advised in 
asking for an inquiry preparatory to legislation, if they 
think that its result would serve their purpose. Several 
of the materials for forming a judgment of the expediency 
of the measure were mentioned in the debate. Mr. 
Beresrorp Hore and other speakers referred to the 
Kentish law of gavelkind, which has, with strange tenacity, 
maintained a local existence from time immemorial. The 
feudal usurpation which excites Mr. Suaw Lerevre’s wrath 
left the customs of Kent untouched ; and the power of 
disgavelling, which may be exercised under certain con- 
ditions by owners, has not been generally applied. The 
excellent English habit of leaving things alone cannot be 
better illustrated than by the co-existence in the same 
kingdom of two opposite systems. A Committee or Com- 
mission might ascertain with accuracy how far gavelkind 
affects the enjoyment and distribution of land in Kent; 
and also whether danghters, who have no share in land 
passing in gavelkind, customarily receive in that country 
any benefit from the property of their fathers. The 
extent of the area in which gavelkind exists is not gene- 
rally known. The same body might also with advantage 
collect other facts bearing on the proposed change in the 
law. Almost all wills require probate, as dealing in part 
with personal property ; and it would be possible to ex- 


amine the registries for the purpose of ascertaining the 
proportion of cases in which land is devised to the eldest 
son. There might be more difficulty in collecting the sta- 
tistics of intestacy ; but even imperfect and approximate 
knowledge would be a better basis of legislative measures 
than mere conjecture. It appears from the book of land 
returns that about 700,000 freeholders in England and 
Wales own less than an acre. Mr. LEEMAN says that some 
of the small properties, such as mills, are extremely valu- 
able, notwithstanding their small extent; but the great 
bulk of the petty freeholds are cottages, with or without 
gardens. The number has greatly increased during a few 
years in the manufacturing and mining districts, and prob- 
ably by this time some kind of custom regulates the dis- 
posal of such property at death. Working people, as a 
rule, are not called upon to provide for their children 
except during infancy, because they begin at an early age 
to earn their own livelihood. It would be interesting to 
learn whether they generally leave their freehold houses to 
the eldest son, or allow them to be sold that the proceeds 
may be divided. If cottage owners have disused the 
custom of primogeniture, their practice furnishes an argu- 
ment in favour of a change in the law of primogeniture. 

The tastes and wishes of the population offer safer 
guidance to the legislator than any theories which he 
may form’as to the best possible distribution of pro- 
perty. The law of intestacy ought to follow, and 
not to direct, the practice of testators, unless some great 
public evil can be shown to result from the general practice. 
There isno doubt as to the feelings and wishes of large 
landowners. If by chance any member of the body 
dies without a will, it may be confidently assumed that he 
would have wished the property to descend to the male 
heir. Nine-tenths of all the land in England and Wales 
would probably thus follow the custom of primogeniture. 
Estates of moderate dimensions are more commonly sub- 
divided, though some freeholders still struggle at a great 
pecuniary sacrifice to keep their inheritance together. A 
man who is willing to work like a labourer may live some- 
what better than a labourer on fifty acres of tolerable 
land; but as a general rule no one can afford to own an 
estate between a hundred and a thousand acres unless he 
has other means of subsistence. To the wealthy trades- 
man or the thriving medical practitioner a farm is a safe 
and attractive property, though almost any other invest- 
ment would return a larger income. Great proprietors are 
almost always anxious to increase their possessions, 
partly from a vague desire of influence, and, on more rea- 
sonable grounds, because an addition often adds to the 
value of the original estate. The little Intestacy Bill 
would have no perceptible effect on the ownership of land ; 
and, if it is recommended by considerations of practical 
convenience, the reasons in its favour have not yet been 
stated. 


THE IRISH LAND ACT. 


Fig one respect the Irish Land Act is, by the admission 
of all parties, a dead failure. The Bricut clauses were 
accepted by both Houses of Parliament without any objec- 
tion being made to them, and that champion of the 
humble Irishman was thought to have devised a very pro- 
mising project for his benefit. With the view of creating 
a body of small landowners, it was enacted that the tenants 
of an intending vendor might declare their wish to pur- 
chase the property, and that it should be sold to them, 
with proper protection for the vendor as to the price, under 
the supervision of the Landed Estates Court, the State 
advancing two-thirds of the purchase-money. Practically, 
the Act has remained in this respect a dead letter, and the 
most conclusive proof is given of the reasons of this want of 
success by the success which has attended the working of 
somewhat similar provisions in the Irish Church Act. A 
very large amount of the glebe land of the disestablished 
Church has been sold to small purchasers with the 
assistance of the State. The tenants were eager to 
buy, gave a good price, found without much diffi- 
culty the amount to be deposited in cash, pay their in- 
stalments with regularity, and are delighted with their 
bargain. But then in treating for Church property 
purchasers had many advantages which they found to be 
wanting when they came to deal with properties sold b 

the Landed Estates Court. In the first place, the Chureh 
Commissioners sold property unincumbered and with a 
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clear title. There were no charges for jointure or annuities land than they used to pay. They pay more because 


on glebe lands, and the title of the Church was, as to the 
great bulk of the property sold, indisputable. In the next 
place there was a body anxious and able to sell to small 
purchasers, a body which brought to the notice of tenants 
the advantages offered them, and supplied the very simple 
printed forms by which the business was conducted. Again, 
the land so bought could be alienated or mortgaged by 
the purchaser, subject of course to the claim of the State. 
There were, in fact, persons who looked up a tenant paying 
for example rol. a year, and explained to him that if he 
liked to go through a very simple process and could raise 
one-fourth of the purchase-money, then, by simply paying 
the sum of gl. 10s., which included the interest of his pur- 
chase-money, he might at the end of a term of years 
have the fee entirely as his own. Everything was dif- 
ferent when lay estates were to be sold. There were 
all the complications of title; there were the claims of 
persons entitled to jointures and annuities ; the State would 
only advance two-thirds of the purchase-money ; the Land 
Estates Court, far from helping the tenant or going out of 
its way to urge him to buy, threw every possible difficulty 
in his way, partly because it had no machinery for ad- 
dressing its tenants, and partly because it considered that 
its primary duty was to think of the interests of the 
vendor whose property was confided to its care. In view 
of the total and unexpected failure of the Bricur clauses, a 
Committee was appointed by the House of Commons last 
Session, and has just issued its Report as to the causes and 
remedies of this collapse. The Committee traces very 
clearly why the clauses have failed, and proposes two chief 
remedies. It suggests that some public body, such as the 
Board of Works, should be entrusted with the duty of act- 
ing as the purchaser in chief. The Landed Estates Court 
would protect the vendor, and the public body chosen for 
the purpose would take the property from the Court and 
settle with the tenants for their purchases. In the next 
place, it is proposed that the State should advance as much 
as four-fifths of the purchase-money. There can be little 
doubt that if these suggestions were adopted by Parlia- 
ment tenants would freely buy land, and the object of the 
Brieut clauses would be attained. Whether the present 
Parliament is likely to adopt them is more than doubtful. 


The Bricut clauses were, however, rather an excrescence 
on the Land Act than an essential part of it, and it is not 
the failure of these clauses, but of the Act itself, that 
Irishmen, of whom Mr. Erriyeroy and Mr. Surtivan may 
be taken as favourable specimens, loudly assert and deplore. 
They =e that the object of the Act was to make the Irish 
tenant happy and contenied ; and, since he has not been 
made happy and declines to be contented, the object of the 
Act has not been attained. On Tuesday Mr. Errincron 
asked that an inquiry into the causes of this failure might 
be made by a Royal Commission, and a long debate on the 
condition of Ireland, and especially of the Irish tenant, 
was the result. Unfortunately not a single member of the 
Government that passed the Act had taken the trouble to 
come down to the House, and both the Srcrerary for 
Tretanp and Mr. Burr noticed, with deserved severity, 
the apathy with which Mr. Grapstoye and his colleagues 
now regard the operation of a measure which they 
once announced as the glory of their Ministry and 
the salvation of Ireland. The debate therefore, by 
2 curious turn of fortune, was almost entirely conducted 
by disputants who agreed in one thing, if they agreed in 
nothing else, and that was in attacking the Act. The 
Irishmen declared that it was a good Act which wanted 
much resolute mending. The Government, as represented 
by Mr. Lowruer, declared that it was a bad Act, and that 
the less it operated the better. The Irishmen, however, 
made it quite clear what they mean by saying that the Act 
is a failure. They take it for granted that the object of the 
Act was to protect the tenant in his holding. 
chinery by which this was to be effected was the imposition 
on the landlord of a sum for compensation in case he turned 
the tenant out. But it is said that in practice the machinery 
has failed. The sum to be paid for compensation is so caleu- 
lated that it would quite answer the landlord’s purpose to 
pay it, and then to let the land at an increased rental 
to a new tenant. But the tenant wants not to receive 
compensation, but to stay on his land; and the landlord is 
therefore able to demand that, if he stays, he shall pay an 
increased rent. The disappointment which is now 
vexing the minds of Irish tenants is that they 
have, in spite of the Act, to pay much more for their 


The 


_ the land is worth more, owing to the higher prices of Irish 
agricultural produce. Increased communication has placed 
| the Irish producer within easy reach of the English market, 
| and a rich nation pays him more than a poor nation could 
pay formerly. What the Irish think the Act ought to 
have done for them is to secure to the tenant the benefit 
of a rise in prices, and to keep the landlord where he 
was. The more direct and sensible of their advocates, 
like Mr. Errincroy, see that the assumption that the 
tenant should have all the benefit of the rise in prices 
goes too far, and are willing to accord the landlord a share 
in it. But all agree in asking that the old rent shall be 
taken as the basis of calculation, and that, if not all, yet a 
very great part of the increased profit shall go to the 
tenant. 

What Mr. Errtnaton asked, however, was in form not 
this, but an inquiry into the working of the Act. Had 
the authors of the Act chosen to be present, they might 
have explained to him that the two things are quite dis- 
tinct. The Act never purported to deal with future profits. 
It left the landowner free to make the best bargain he 
could, provided only that the tenant should not be turned 
out without receiving compensation foreviction. The ground 
of this compensation was the previous improvements made 
by the tenant. The landlord might be able to get a tenant 
who would pay him more, either because his land had been 
| made more valuable by the exertions of the tenant or because 
_ there was a rise in prices. So far as the former condition 
was the possible cause of an augmented value, the Act was 
designed to do justice to the tenant. He had worked and 
he was to be paid for his labour. The latter cause was 
one with which the Act had nothing to do. The only wa 
in which it can be said that the Act has failed, if it has failed, 
is this. The tenant has, we will say, raised by his exertions 
the value ofa holding from 8/. to r1ol., and the increase of 
prices has made it worth 121. The anxiety to occupy land 
1s 80 strong that the tenant will often rather pay 121. than 
go out, and he submits to an increase of 4l. in his rent. In 
this case it is clear that the consequence of the exertions 
of the tenant is not that he gets paid for them, but that 
he pays 2/. more to his landlord in consequence of them. 
How this is to be avoided so long as his special fancy for 
land makes him willing to enter into the bargain to pay 
4l. more it is not easy to see. Mr. Lowrner pursued a line 
of reasoning which cuts at the root of the Act of 1870 and 
of all projects for making the Bricur clauses operate, and 
of the efforts of Mr. Errmyeroy and Mr. Sutrvan to protect. 
the tenant. He strongly contended that the Irish passion 
for small holdings, whether under a fixed rent ora shifting 
rent or by purchase, was altogether a delusion. If the 
Irish had a gleam of common sense they would see, 
he thinks, that the real thing Ireland needs is that 
farms should be thrown together, and the mass of 
those who are now tenants should become day labourers. 
The Act of 1870 was therefore, to his mind, a step in 
quite the wrong direction, and although, as it is the law of 
the land, he will not hinder its operation, he will certainly 
not help it. Parliament when it passed the Act took a 
totally different view of the needs of Ireland, and an in- 
quiry into the operation of the Act was in itself perhaps 
not undesirable, and might have furnished interesting and,. 
possibly, useful information; but there would have been, in 
any case, much difficulty in sanctioning an inquiry when 
the argument for it was based on the assumption that the 
Act was intended to do something foreign to its real 
purpose. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY ELECTIONS IN FRANOE. 


HE French elections of Sunday last furnished an 
additional proof of a conclusion which had already 

been established past the need of further demonstration. 
That the diminution in the Republican majority on the 
14th of October was the result of administrative pressure 
was suspected at the time, and has become increasingly 
plain as one seat after another has been declared vaeant. 
The by-elections necessitated by the invalidations have pro- 
bably been more free from Ministerial interference than any 
that have ever been held in France. There is no need to at- 
tribute this to any exceptional regard for electoral purity-on 
the part of the Republicans. They would very possibly have 
been quite willing to coerce the electors into voting on 
their side, provided that it had been safe for them to do 
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so. But it was perfectly obvious that it was not safe. The 
friends of the unseated candidates would be sure to watch 
the proceedings of the authorities with the closest 
scrutiny, and they would be too familiar with all the ma- 
ehinery of intimidation and persuasion to allow of any 
hope that these arts might be practised without detection. 
Notwithstanding this, no serious charge of interference 
has been brought against the Government. The long suc- 
eession of defeats has been attributed to Conservative 
abstentions, but no one has suggested that it is due to the 
unwilling votes of Conservatives who would have opposed 
the Republican candidate if they had only had the courage 
to follow their own wishes. The result of this unusually 
free expression of popular sentiments is that the Repub- 
lican majority now stands at 380, 17 more than 
it was when Marshal MacMaunon dissolved the late | 
Chamber and appealed to the country. Out of 60) 
fresh elections, 51 have been favourable to the 
Republicans, and before the last contested seat has been | 
vacated and refilled, the Chamber is expected to contain the | 
400 Republican deputies predicted by M. Gamperra before — 
the general election. It always seemed unlikely that M. | 
Gamuetra, with his extraordinary means of knowledge, | 
should have made this prophecy without book. He could , 
not, of course, know how many Republican electors would 
be intimidated; but he probably did know with some 
approach to accuracy how many electors would give their 
votes for the Republican candidate if they were left to 
take their own course. Having that knowledge there was 
no reason why he should abstain from making the pre- 
diction. On the worst hypothesis the justification of it 
could only be deferred, because there would be no 
doubt whatever in his mind that the 14th of October 
would see a Republican majority of some kind returned ; 
and this fact would be enough to ensure the invalidation 
of any suspected elections. 

The particulars of the voting show that the abstentions 
have in a majority of cases been more numerous than at 
the general election. This was to be expected when the 
critical character of that contest is taken into account. It 
was only natural that from one cause or another an un- 
usual number of voters should then be brought into the field. 
To each party it was a matter of life and death to carry 
their candidates. The Republicans knew that, if they 
eould not show that the country was decisively 
with them, their cause was hopeless. The Minis- 
terialists knew that, if they could show anything like 
an equal division of opinion, it would immensely 
strengthen the Marsnat’s hands and make it possible for 
the Duke of Brock to carry on the government until the 
growing appreciation of Conservative principles should put 
him in possession of a majority. There was no similar feeling 
at work last Sunday. The Republican victory is so well 
assured that lukewarm friend and prudent foe may alike 
feel justified in sitting still. The former sees that the Re- | 
public will prosper without his assistance ; the latter sees 
that no effort of his can effectually injure it. These are 
just the considerations that lead men to stay away from 
the poll. Why should they trouble themselves to swell an 
assured victory or to lessen an inevitable defeat? Con- 
sequently the voters on Sunday may be taken to include 
all the convinced electors in each constituency, while a 
part at least of the abstentionists may be credited with a 
general intention of supporting the established Government 
without much regard to the particular shape it wears. 

When once a majority has become so large it has a 
natural tendency to become still larger. There are still 
probably a number of French electors who have every 
desire to be on the side of the permanent Government, but 
have hitherto been ata loss to discover what the permanent 
Government is likely to be. They have been so accus- 
tomed to regard the Rtepublic as @ mere passing expression 
of political folly, that it takes some time to make them see 
it inany otherlight. It is only when the impossibility of 
dethroning it is borne in upon them that they 
honestly cease to have any desire to dethrone it. 
Bat when this surprising conclusion is borne in upon 
them; when they understand that the Republic has 
become by lapse of time and force of circumstances the 


for the Republican candidate will in future vote for him; 
some who have hitherto voted against the Republican can- 
didate will in future not vote at all. This prediction will 
hold good so long as the issue presented to the electors is 
one between Republicans and anti-Republicans. But, 
when the Republic has become the established Govern- 
ment of the country, it will be no longer possible to state 
the issue in this form. By and by even the most bigoted 
Legitimist or Bonapartist will acknowledge that the game 
is lost, and that, until better times come, the Republic 
must be accepted. Long before then the mass of the Con- 
servative voters will have arrived at a similar conclusion; 
and, in proportion as they do so, the numbers of the Re- 
publican majority must continue to grow. When, how- 


_ever, this conclusion has been definitively reached, the 
cohesion of the Republican majority will begin to decline. 


At present the distinction between Republicans and anti- 
Republicans swallows up every other. But when the 
Chamber, and even the Senate, consists of a steady 
majority of Republicans, with only a few Legitimists and 
Bonapartists imbedded, like fossils, in a later formation, 
this momentary unity must of necessity break up. Men, 
least of all Republican men, were not made to think the 
same thoughts, to call themselves by the same names, to 
cherish the same desires and to use the same means to 
gratify them. When the Republican edifice has reached 
its proper height and stability, the builders will share the 
fate of the builders of Babel and cease to understand one 
another’s speech. What languages will they speak after 
the confusion of tongues has overtaken them > 

Politics, in the ordinary sense of the word, have been ex- 
cluded front France for the last thirty years. Under the 
Empire discussion was not permitted ; under the Republic 
it has virtually turned on the one subject of the form of 
government. We must go back a generation to find in 
France the familiar state of things in which all parties agree 
in supporting the established Government, and in nothing 
else. There have been indications enough from time to 


time of differences in the Republican party. Indeed the 


very multiplicity of these differences makes it difficult to 
feel any certainty as to the principle on which the division 
will be effected. When the members of both Chambers, 
with a few strongly individualized exceptions, are all Re- 
publicans, what will be the qualifications for membership 
of the Right or the Left? The Liberal party in France, 


like the Liberal party in England, will be in want of a cry, 
_and the resemblance will perhaps extend to the difficulty 


of finding one. In France, in some respects, that difficulty 
will be even more felt than in this country. The trans- 
formation of society is far more complete than with us ; 
there is no hereditary peerage, and scarcely a trace of 
feudalism remaining in the land system. For a time, 
perhaps, the machinery of the Constitution will 
give employment to the lovers of change. The 
functions of the President and the composition of 


| the Senate will come in for their share of consideration. 


The relations of the Executive to the Legislature, and the 
degree to which the representative element should be re- 
garded in forming a Second Chamber, will have to be con- 
sidered more at leisure than was possible when any delay 
in deciding upon them might have involved the shipwreck 
of the Constitution. Still these discussions will be little 
more than the remanets of that earlier time in which the 
form of government was still undetermined. They are not 
of that large and general order which affords occasion for 
permanent party divisions. It may be expected that 
France will on the whole follow the example of Belgium, 
and give the main part of her attention to religious dis- 
putes. In one form or another almost all religious questions 
are continually coming to the surface even now, and they 
will do so with much greater frequency when the need of 
not giving any advantage to the common enemy is less 
habitually felt. In Belgium religion enters into every 
department of politica! and social life. Elections turn upon 
it; Ministries come in and go out upon it. The French 
arrangement by which the ecclesiastical revenue is wholly 
derived from the State is one which gives occasion to 
criticism as often as the Budget is before the Chamber of 
Deputies. There is a party which wishes to raise the 


established Government of France; when they find to 


them astonishment that the very motives which formerly | 
led them to dread the Republic now lead them to support | 


pay of the clergy, and another which wishes that it 
should be altogether abolished, and another which wishes 
that the pay should be reduced, and the subjection of 


it; the results of the change will certainly make themselves ‘ the clergy to the State be increased at the same time. 


felt at the polling-booths. Some who have hitherto voted 


The social eminence which at present belongs to the 
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el will be another object of attack and defence, and, 
if each of these questions is fought with a zeal propor- 
tionate to that displayed in similar contests in Belgium, 
there will be no want of banners under which future 
French parties may range themselves. 


THE CATTLE BILL AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


ls debate on going into Committee on the Animals 
Diseases Bill was shorn of its interest even at the be- 


ginning by the knowledge that the Government were | 


going to make further concessions. Mr. Torrens and Mr. 
CHARLEY did their best to speak with proper sternness, but 
the CHanceLtor of the Excnequer’s announcement to 
his supporters in the afternoon had made the amendment 
a matter of form. The worst enemy of the Bill could wish 
for nothing better than to get into Committee with a 
Government so pliable and a majority so divided. Mr. 
CHARLEY’s speech showed conclusively that, on this point, 
the borough members are above—or below—the trammels 
of party. They voted for the second reading, but the Bill 
which they intended to pass was something very different 
from the Bill which they allowed to be read a second time. 
The concessions already made by the Government may not 
be all that they wish to obtain; but, where so much has 
been yielded already, what may not be hoped from the 
future? The Government have twice given way, once 
about American cattle and once about cattle from selected 
European countries. It is idle to suppose that they will 
not be equally willing, upon proper cause shown, to give 
way about the remaining countries. They cannot plead 


any consideration of principle, for if the Privy Council | 


is competent to judge whether cattle can be ad- 
mitted from one country, it must be equally com- 


disease, and with that view applies itself to keeping out fresh 
importations and to stamping out the disease which already 
exists, he shrinks from the sacrifices which such a scheme 
imposes, and declares that, if it is to come to this, he would 
rather have foreign cattle diséase without new restrictions 
than no foreign cattle and no disease with new restrictions. 
It is not an enlightened view of the matter, but it is a kind 
of view which the farmers do not stand alone in taking. 
Their anxiety to see certain results secured is limited by 
their desire to see them secured exclusively at the cost of 
other people. , 

There is no need to blame the farmers because they 
do not rise beyond the ordinary level of unenlightened 
selfishness ; but it may be well to point out that they 
have not only prevented the Government from help- 
ing them to get rid of disease, but they have also been the 
instruments of bringing a certain amount of discredit 
upon a Government which they professedly support. 
Home affairs do not count for much at present ; but, 
under other circumstances, it would have been impossible 
to deal with a question as the Government have dealt 
with cattle disease without considerable loss of reputation. 
They begin by appointing a Select Committee to consider 
the subject, although most that there is to be known 
about it was known already, and anything that was not 
known could have been learned informally from a few 
experts. When the Committee had reported, in the com- 
promising spirit in which a Committee of the House 
of Commons always does report on a question 
of this kind, the Government disregarded their recom- 


| mendations, and brought in a Bill framed on a different 


principle. That principle was the adoption of compulsory 
slaughter at the port of landing, and its adoption carried 


| with it the contemporaneous adoption of whatever re- 


petent to judge whether they shall be admitted from | 


another. The theory of the Government seems to be that 
where disease is the rule and health the exception, there 
the Privy Council is to have no discretion ; and that where 
health is the rule and disease the exception, there they are 
to have a discretion. Certainly there is no obvious reason 
for maintaining this distinction. The object of subjecting 
the Privy Council to a rigid rule is to prevent the 
accidental admission of discase, and of the two there is 
more danger of such accidental admission when the country 
trom which the cattle come is usually healthy than when 
it is usually diseased. In the one case the vigilance of the 
Privy Council is likely to have been lulled to sleep. A 
long series of healthy cargoes has made health seem the 
rule, not the exception. In the other case the Privy 
Council will have fallen into a habit of regarding the 
country as diseased, and consequently will be unlikely to 
relax its prohibition except upon the very clearest evidence. 
It will be difficult to maintain a distinction which has no 
better logical foundation than this. The Government 
must be supposed to propose the present compromise as a 
sop rather than as a settlement. 

The real importance of the change introduced by 
the Government lies in the admission which it involves 
that they have found it impossible to persuade the farmers 
to submit to the restrictions which would alone justify 
the enforcement of conipulsory slaughter. Sir Watrer 
Barrretot has proved himself a true discerner of the 
farmers’ thoughts. The restrictions to which they must 
submit if disease is really to be stamped out are un- 
doubtedly very severe, and it is permissible to suspect that 
the extinction of disease was not the main object which 
led them to insist upon farther legislation. They wanted 
to be protected against healthy cattle coming from abroad 
far more than from diseased cattle. Provided that no more 
disease was allowed to enter the country, they were con- 
tent to deal at their leisure with the disease already exist- 
ing init, To aman who feels that every beast imported 
from abroad is a rival to some beast raised at home it 
is natural that the exclusion of foreign cattle should 
seem the only effectual method of dealing with the mis- 
chief. He does not stop to discriminate between the ideas 
which have jointly brought him to this conclusion. 
He does not consciously argue that one condition of the 
effectual stamping out of disease at home is the exclusion 
of foreign cattle, and that as the exclusion of foreign cattle 
will raise the value of home cattle, he will agitate for this | 


strictions on home trade were required to stamp out 
disease. The position of the Government up to this point 
was intelligible and consistent. They rejected the half 
measures proposed by the Select Committee, and asked 
producers and consumers alike to make common sacrifices 
in the common interest. To the one they said, Get rid of 
disease at home and we will protect you against the im- 
portation of disease from abroad. To the other they said, 
Forego the importation of live cattle from abroad and we 
will undertake that disease at home shall be stamped out. 
While the Bill is still in the House of Lords it turns out 
that the Government are afraid to stand on their own Bill 
and are going to pare it down in the hope of pleasing both 
parties. Live cattle are to be let in from America, 
and the farmers are excused from some of the re- 
strictions which in the opinion of experts are abso- 
Iutely necessary to the proper working of the Bil 
When the inconsistency of retaining the prohibition of 
the importation of healthy live cattle in any shape unless 
proper steps are taken to make home cattle healthy is in- 
sisted on, the Government again review the situation. 
The notion of making the home regulations really effectual 
is apparently dismissed without consideration. Conse- 
sequently it only remains to ascertain by experiments which 
promise to be repeated more than once how much of the 
restrictions upon importation will have to be abandoned. 
Their first essay in this direction is the concession 
announced on Monday. As regards Spain, Portugal, 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, the Privy Councib is to 
have power to admit cattle on its being shown that disease 
does not exist in those countries. Either this is merely a 
concession in appearance, and the Government know that, 
as it is impossible to prove a negative, it never will or can 
be shown to the satisfaction of the Privy Council that 
disease does not exist; ora good deal less than positive 
proof will be accepted, and then there is no reason why 
the Privy Council should be held competent. to find out 
the truth about one set of countries and incompetent to 
find it out about another set. It scems impossible that 
anything so irrational as this should really be the last 
word of the Government on the subject. 


When the Bill was first introduced, we pointed out that 
its success would depend on the extent to which the 
Government were able to show that it was introduced in 
the interest of the consumers. Undoubtedly they have 
had a great deal of prejudice to contend with. Mr. 
Torrens’s speech on Monday, for example, was entirely 


precaution, and resist any precautions which will merely , directed to prove—what no reasonable supporter of the 


act upon disease and not upon prices. 


But this is his Bill would dream of denying—that the working classes 


reasoning all the same. As soon as he is brought face to are not in a position to pay an increased price for meat. 


face with a proposal which aims impartially at getting rid of | Of course they are not. It is that very fact that makes it 
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80 necessary to get rid of those diseases which more than | Jenkins tries to imitate Bunyan, who, though a tinker, was a man of 


enything else have raised, and will continue to raise, the 
price of meat. Foreign cattle have to be imported because 
disease keeps down the number of our own catile. There 
is no return to Protection in refusing to cripple a most 
important home industry; and to allow of the introduction 
of disease from abroad does most effectually cripple the 
production, and by consequence raise the price of 
meat. If the Government had insisted strongly upon 
this view of the question, and had withdrawn their 
Bill rather than depart from it in any essential particular, 
they would have consulted their own repitiation and have 
left the subject in a state which would have admitted of 
successful legislation whenever public opinion had been 
sufficiently educated to see the need of it. After this sur- 
render to the farmers on the part of the only Government 
which can pretend to command their confidence, any 
effectual legislation is rendered impossible until experience 
has taught them at a vast cost to themselves and to the 
community that it is better to submit to temporary incon- 
venience than to endure the permanent presence of devas- 
tating disease. 


SATIRE AND SATIRISTS. 


ATIRE, according to Horace and other learned authorities, is 
one of the oldest forms of literary composition. It retains 
so persistently the same character that perhaps we may expect it 
to remain very much what it has always been while human nature 
is unchanged. To people who have no taste for Juvenal and 
Jenkins (for Mr. Edward Jenkins also is among the satirists), this 
is a very dreary prospect. They wish that human nature could 
work through some thousands of zons of evolution in an hour that 
they might be free for ever from the old spiteful sermons, the 
affected scorn, the bitter virtue, and all the billingsgate of satire. 
The satirist is likely to be always with us while the world adds to 
an unaffected love of the sins to which it is inclined a passion 
for hearing the sins and persons of other people denounced. To 
succeed in satire a man should combine the seva indignatio, the 
fiery contempt of mortal weakness, with a scientitic interest in 
wickedness and frailty. He should detest vice to any extent, 
short of the loathing which would make him literally turn away 
his eyes from beholding iniquity. Satire tries to combine in 
the heart of the reader or listener the respectable sensations of 
the steady chureh-goer with the amusement of the gossip who 
is told “a good story.” The mixture can never fail to tempt 
while the scandal is fresh, or while the stories are diverting. 
Juvenal will always be a favourite author, and so will Petro- 
nius Arbiter for that matter, with virtuous souls who possess 
“cribs” in French or English. One of the Universities was 
for some time the residence of a young and untutored foreigner 
(let him be called an Abkhasian for the sake of illustration), 
who could read the difficult Latin of Apuleius, not by dint of 
scholarship, but through mere sympathy with the temperament 
and matter of the satirist. Satire of this sort is always certain of 
its market ; and, though it is far from edifying, no one can eall it 
stupid. 
There is another form or satirical writing which seems to have 
been invented for the joy of gentle dulness. When real living 
people are spoken of under the thin disguise of a changed name the 
stupid are always delighted. ‘They pore with all the force of their 
narrow brains over passages in Lord Beaconstieid’s or Mr. Trol- 
lope’s novels to tind out “ whom ¢/at is a hit at.’ They go about 
asking all their friends * Who is Mr. Leslie?” or “ Who is Mr. 
Herbert meant for?” When they have settled these things to 
their satis/action they have received the full amount of enjoyment 
that satire or any other form of literature can give them. The 
mocking or serious ideas about the world that are put into the 
mouths of the pseudonymous characters of fiction are nothing to 
them. They are pleased wien they can say that such a person in 
@ satire is meant for such another in real life. ‘The stupid have 
an immense joy in these discoveries ; and easy dulness, pleased at 
seeing the joke, feels quite clever for weeks. ‘There are so few 
j visible to dulness, and the stupid so constantly find them- 
selves mystified by humour and perplexed by laughter, that one 
ougbt not to grudye dense persons their rave intellectual joys. Mr. 
Edward Jenkins, at least, the author of Haverholme ; 07, the Apotheo- 
sis of Jingo, knows what his public is likely to enjoy, and does not 
stint them of their sport. 

A man may have the very lowest opinion of the ability of modern 
satirists; he may be wearied to death by their harping on one or 
two strings, by the stale jokes which they borrow trom each other, 
and toss at subjects they know nothing of, and yet he may be 
amazed by the crass stupidity and open vulgarity of Haverhole. 
The mere manner of this “ satire” is a thing to marvel at. Mr. 
Jenkins has written a prologue, a dialogue between Quill the 
Author and Captious the Critic. Quill defends his attacks on 
“the very idols of the time” by saying ‘‘ When the wicked sit in 
high places and the conscience o1 men regardeth suecess before 
honesty, and vapour belore dignity, and outward appearances to 


(sic) imward sincerity and truth, were it not needful?” Mr, | abi 


some humour. Bunyan surely would never have said to Captious, 

“ Oh Captious, Captious, turn thee back, and read my book again. 

Thou art but a shallow-pated knave, an thou findest here nothing 

but envy and ill-will.” The idea of reading Mr. Jenkins’s book 

again is only likely to oecur to people who cannot imagine who 

Sir Algernon Starfit may be, or what is the real name of Mr. 
| Goodrock. Mr. Jenkins’s satire is a tedious repetition of the 
| events and controversies of the Kastern Question, and the sport is 
| to call Lord Beaconstield “ Lord Benjingo,” Lord Salisbury “ Lord 
| Saltimbury,” and so forth, There are gems of wit like the follow- 
| ing sentence scattered here and there:—*TITis hat and his coat 
| are pre-eminently out of sorts in that lobby, exeept when Mr. 
| Roebuck, who always looks as if he had just been furnishing his 
outtit in Dudley Street, is passing through.” Lady Willowgrove— 
how her ladyship will puzzle the “* Dundee bodies "Lady Willow- 
| grove says to Sir Algernon Starfit, “‘ Well, Algernon, so you have 
| got back from Camford. I have read your speech.” Here she 
' smiled slily. ‘Did you not lay on the jam rather thick?’.... 
A faint colour tinged Startit’s cheek. He avoided a direct reply. 
‘Did you ever see a man make such a fool of himself?’ he asked.” 
“As you?” replied Lady Willowgrove. “Oh, never!” ‘No, 
no,” cried Startit testily, ‘‘ but Goodrock.” The airy badinage of 
her ladyship is what the people call “lummy” in the lower 
political society, and the “ blooming” satire of Mr. Jenkins must 
cause a faint colour to tinge the cheeks of that large party which 
acts with the member for Dundee. This stuff would not be 
worth notice if it were not likely to be rather popular, and if its 
popularity did not depend on ingenious disguises like those illus- 
trated by the names “ Willowgrove ” and “ Saltimbury.” So fond 
is the intelligent public of this sort of humour, that the most 
verbose and tedious of romancers can make a dreary novel popular 
by naming it “ The Passions of Pimlico,” and by introducing names 
like those of well-known living people. 

More ambitious of delicacy, but not less inane and weary than 
the political satire of Mr. Jenkins, is the social satire of third-rate 
novelists and dull nameless scribblers. These people have never 
the genius to detect some new extravagance of taste or fasbion, 
some fresh twist in the follies of the world. They wait till some 
more ingenious person makes a hit, and then they crowd round and 
mutilate the body of the poor folly that has been shot on the wing. 
Some years ago an ingenious and perverse man of letters published 
in the shape of a brief paradox a theory of the universe and of 
human conduct. Probably there was not, and never will be, a 
single rational being who really believed in this theory, or made it 
for a moment a rule of life. ‘The heavy-handed satirists, however, 
hunted down and tired out the light absurdity ; they maimed it and 
tore it to pieces, they flaunted its feathers in their novels and 
articles, they invented a sect which was supposed to believe in the 
paradox, and they assailed the members of the sect with the 
bludgeons of their morality. Nobody was the worse, and nobody 
grudged the moralist his booty until he became tedious in his 
sermons, and was unable to write or speak without dragging in 
his dull old jests. By a happy combination some genius invented 
a Cyrenaic theory of life based on the choice of colours, and a set 
of persons who wore the hues and believed in the theory. This 
was a godsend to a sort of moralists, whose humour for many 
days has lain in saying that they do not like certain shades of 
green, blue, and grey. The mechanic art of grisding out remarks 
of this sort has done duty in satire for nearly two years. If some 
satirist cannot hit on some more novel theme, it is almost to 
be wished that satire should retura with fresh vigour to its most 
ancient topics. Human nature apparently will never tire of invec- 
tives against the extravagance of women. The extravagance of 
men tickles the satirist less, but he has raved for at least six thou- 
sand years (we do not know how many ages the latest geologist 
allows for the human period) against the unbridled luxuyy of 
women. Contemplating the persistency of men and the regularity 
with which they turn the crank of indignant denunciation, one 
is tempted to ertertain that * scorn of scorn” which Mr. Tennyson 
attributes to the poet’s mind. If there be a quality which is 
disagreeable and useless, it is the feeling of contempt encouraged 
for its own sake and its own satisfaction. 

The great man of satire has not, and never has had, any aim 
except the satisfaction of the faculty of scorn. There are of course 
exceptions, and satire in the hands of masters has been a means to 
some end, not an end in itself. Pascal did not try merely to raise 
a laugh, or to make people who had no scruples self-satistied, when 
he wrote the Provincial Letters. The intention of the author of 
Tartufe was not to teed the habit of contempt. Even Mr. Jenkins, 
with his Haverholme, wishes to make a political point, to destroy 
the arrogant Conservative party, debellare superbos. Any satire 
which is intended to produce a result, to crush an affectation even, 
or to make an enemy ridiculous, is, so far, comparatively respect- 
able. Most satire, however, has no such good excuse, tt is 
written, as sermons are composed, as a mere matter of business. 
No one is the better for reading it, no one is “ corrected ;” a feeling 
of scornful Pharisaism is tickled, and there an end. When com- 
position so little praiseworthy in its aim becomes the dull repeated 
chant of hacks and novelists, there is probably no exhibition of 
| virtue so disgusting as that which is made by the cheap satirist. 
| Seorn and indignation are not in themselves beautiful or desirable, 
| and sham seorn and inexpensive substitutes for indignation are 

uliarly hideous. With these things humour and sympathy are 
incompatible, and without sympathy and humour satire has no 
iding life. The worst of the counterfeit virtue of the cheap 
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satirist is the irritation it causes—an irritation which makes readers 
satirists in their turn, as it were in self-defence, and so perpetuates 
the evil of acrid preaching about trifles. Difficile est satiram non 
scribere, when Hyperbolus and Sporus are among the satirists, 
Unhappily, even the scorn of scorn has its evil results, and a man 
cannot passionately despise what is despicable in satire without 
being the worse for the satisfaction of his powers of contempt. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONFLICT IN GERMANY.} 


¢F= readers are probably aware that Dr. Von Schulte, Professor 
of Canon Law formerly at Prague and now at Bonn, is far 
the most distinguished layman, if not the most distinguished man 
altogether, in the Old Catholic body. This fact adds a peculiar 
interest to the able paper on the “ Rise and Progress of Ultramon- 
tanism in Germany ” which he has just contributed to the Contem- 
porary Review, and which is in fact an account of the origin and 
nature of the present conflict between Church and State, from an 
Old Catholic point of view. It is not an account of the Old 
Catholic movement, though it of course throws light upon it, nor 
merely of the Falk laws and their results. Professor Schulte goes 
back to the beginning of the century to trace, so far as Germany is 
concerned, the origin of the movement which culminated in the 
Vatican decrees on the one hand, and in the resistance of the Old 
Catholics and the present conflict with the civil power on the 
other. But he starts with calling attention to the contest of un- 
precedented vehemence, the end of which cannot yet be fore- 
seen, that has arisen since 1871 between the State and the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and it is the object of his paper to lead up to it. 
The present consequences of that contest sufficiently illustrate its 
gravity. Of the twelve Prussian dioceses eight are vacant, six by 
civil deposition and two by death, seven of which are administered 
by royal commissaries, but the clergy and people obey the 
deposed bishops, or the secret delegates of the Pope, and a state 
of anarchy prevails. Hundreds of benefices are vacant, and the 
clergy ordained since 1873 are incapable of holding them, heeanse 
they have not submitted to the State examinations. As a natural 


established, and liberal State aid was given towards the completion 
of Cologne Cathedral. Nor was this all:— 

In Bavaria some concessions were made, in Prussia everything was con- 
ceded. All Government control came to anend. The appointment of the 
clergy, their deposition, the administration and alienation of Church pro- 
perty, all the clerical education system, was put completely into the power 
of the bishops. The right of association was taken advantage of to found 
convents, orders, and fraternities. In _1848 there were in Prussia only 
a few convents for mendicants and nuns, and a few orders for nursing the 
sick: by the end of 1871, there were thirteen orders and fraternities for 
men, and thirty-five for women, having 626 institutions, and 5,586 members. 
The number had increased by 1,800 between 1865 and 1871. In some towns 
elementary instruction was entirely in their hands, and higher instruction 
for Catholic girls everywhere. Numberless church societies and brother- 
hoods in the elementary schools included the mass of the population. 
Meanwhile the whole tone of the clergy was being systematically 
Romanized. Many of them were trained in the German College 
at Rome under Jesuit guidance, and a similar spirit was infused 
into the ecclesiastical seminaries at home. A ‘Catholic party” 
was formed in the Prussian Chamber, and “Catholic casinos,” 
originating at Mayence under Bishop Ketteler’s auspices, were 
established all over the country, as centres of political and clerical 
agitation. When a Congress of Catholic professors and scholars 
was held at Munich in 1863 under Dollinger’s presidency, and 
with the sanction of the Archbishop, the Curia at once interposed 
and made further action impossible. In September 1869 the 
German Bishops met at Fulda—when the too famous pastoral 
understood at the time as an emphatic disclaimer of infallibilism 
was issued—and concerted measures to unite Germany by a net- 
work of newspapers under episcopal control. Next year the Vatican 
Council assembled, and the German Bishops, after a short interval 
of hesitation, submitted to its decrees :— 

When it is considered that perpetual attempts have been made, for the 
last fifty years, to make Germany a domain of the Curia, that everything 
had been done to make Jesuitical principles the standard of action from 
childhood to old age, that in the largest State of Germany, the clergy with 
the connivance of the Government, had had everything their own way, 
and that notwithstanding all this, opposition to the projected new dogmas 
by the clergy, the laity, and even in the strict Catholic press, may be said 
to have been universal, it must be admitted that even the worst system 


| takes a long time to produce an eflect in Germany. 


consequence the Catholics generally regard the State as the enemy | 
of religion and the Church, and the deprived Bishops and clergy as | 


martyrs, Itis the aim of Dr. Schulte in his suminary of recent his- 
tory to show that “the Government have themselves to thank for 


the harvest they are reaping.” Te goes back to the Conservative | 


reaction after the Congress of Vienna in 1815, which in Germany, 
as elsewhere, served not only to restore but greatly to increase the 
power of the Papacy. In 1817 Bavaria concluded a Concordat 
with the Pope, Prussia and Hanover negotiated directly with him, 
and in each case—as previously in France by Napoleon's Con- 
cordat—the central authority gained greatly by the transaction. 
For centuries the Episcopate of the former German Empire had 
striven to maintain its independence against the Curia. Now 
the Pope and the Governments settled everything between 
themselves over the heads of bishops, clergy, and people. 
As Dr. Schulte states and emphasizes the case, “ the Pope was 
thus practically and legally recognized as absolute ruler of the 
Church, the Curial system had achieved a complete victory.” It 
followed that in course of time, with very few exceptions, the 
Episevpate became thoroughly Ultramontane, while the priests, 
whose appointments (as in France) were made “ revocable,” were 
completely under the thumb of the bishops. 
Catholic provinces of Prussia had been mainly under Prince 
Bishops, who represented of course ecclesiastical, as well as civil 
authority, but not at all in a Romanizing phase. All that was 
now changed. Moreover, from various causes which we cannot 
here enumerate, all important official posts passed so entirely into 
Protestant hands that a general feeling grew up that all sincere 
Catholics were set aside under Protestant rulers, that the higher 
offices in the State were closed to them, and that there was 
even a deliberate intention to suppress the Catholic religion alto- 
gether, This state of things produced its natural consequence, 
and in 1828, when the University of Landshut was transferred to 
Munich, where Joseph Gérres dominated, a systematic Ultra- 
montane movement began, having for its aim to make war on 
Prussia and Protestantism. The labours of learned professors and 
writers at the University were seconded by a vast army of humbler 
auxiliaries throughout the country. In most Catholic districts 
the parish schoolmaster was also sacristan and organist and thus 
completely under the control of the parish priest, who was also 
ex officio inspector of the school. The clergyman and schoolmaster 
were, and are still, the natural advisers of the people, and it was 
the interest of the parish doctor to be on good terms with them. 
In 1837 matters came to a crisis with the imprisonment of the 
Archbishop of Cologne, whose personal and official influence 
was augmented by his family connexion with nearly all the 
Catholic nobility of the Rhenish provinces and Westphalia, who 
of course took his _ Three years later Frederick William IV. 
succeeded to the Prussian throne. He was a man of cultivation, 


Up to 1808 the | 


religious feeling, and romantic tastes, and in all these ways had 
sympathies with Catholicism. He wished to introduce episcopacy | 
into the Evangelical Church—a scheme of which the abortive | 
Jerusalem bishopric remains the sole memorial—and he promptly 
reversed the hostile policy of the previous reign towards the 
Catholics. The Archbishop of Cologne was at once released, @ 
special Catholic department of the Ministry of Worship was 


But how came the great mass of clergy and laity so soon 
to yield? The answer, according to Dr. Schulte, lies in two 
things, the operation of a skilfully organized Jesuit policy, 
and the previous mismanagement of the Governments. In 
Prussia, as we have seen, the clergy had no rights against their 
bishops, and those ordained since 1850 had for the most part been 
carefully trained in Ultramontanism, though the older genera- 
tion held different views. If the Government had from the first 
refused State concurrénce for the dismissal of those priests who 
resisted the Vatican dogmas, and thus secured them in their 
possession of a livelihood, many would have persevered in resist- 
ance ; as it was, their choice lay generally between submission and 
starvation, whence the new dogma got the name of Hungerdogma. 
The Minister of Worship was a “Curialist to the backbone,” and 
also a man of no great energy, and things were left to take their 
course. Dr. Dillinger and the Bonn Professors were publicly excom- 
municated, by prelates who at the Council had posed as leading 
anti-infallibilists, and all who issued addresses of sympathy to 
them were refused the sacraments; Bishop Hefele who held out 
for some months was bullied by the Curia into submission. And 
yet the Old Catholic Congress of Munich in 1871 represented a 
powerful party, and “there is no doubt that thousands of the 
clergy and most of their parishioners were opposed to Infallibility 
and Papal Supremacy.” But the Government practically played 
into the hands of the infallibilists. Its action was dilatory, 
blundering, and inadequate. What it ought to havedone, Schulte 
thinks, was to lend its full support to an internal movement of 
reform, which without any direct political object still sought to 
bring Church and State into harmony and to promote the reunion 
of the divided Confessions. Instead of this it began the Kwtur- 
kampf, which was not occasioned by the Vatican decrees or the 
Old Catholic movement, and only helped to complicate existing 
difficulties. 

The series of laws now followed, which are thus summed up 
by Dr. Schulte in a passage worth quoting in spite of its length, as 
giving the briefest available summary of a scheme of legislation 
often very imperfectly apprehended, and therefore inaccurately 
judged :— 

On the roth of December, 1871, a law was passed by the Empire which 
threatened with imprisonment for a period not exceeding two years any of 
the clergy who, in the public exercise of their office, or in the church, spoke 
of political questions in such a way as to endanger the public peace. A 
second law, dated the 5th of July, 1872, dissolved all the institutions of the 
Jesuits, with the orders and fraternities associated with them within the 
German Empire, forbad all action on the part of the members, and expelled 
all foreign Jesuits. A third law, passed on the 4th of May, 1871, threatens 
all clergymen who continue to exercise their functions after being deprived 
of their office by a judicial sentence with confiscation in certain districts or 

laces, and eventually with the loss of German nationality, and banishment 

om Germany. In the years from 1872 to 1876 Prussia passed a number 
of laws, the object of which was to protect the rights of the State i 
the Churches—especially the Romish Church. The scope of them may be 
thus summed up: The oversight of all public and private schools is accorded 
to the State ; the institution of clergymen, whether permanent or tempo- 
rary, can only be made after notice has first been given to the Government, 
which has the right on legal grounds to protest ; clergymen must possess 
the rights of German citizenship, have attended a German gymnasium, 
stadied theology for three years at a German university, and passed an ex- 
amination in history and German literature before a State commission ; all 
ecclesiastical seminaries are to be under the oversignt of the State, other- 
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wise they must be closed ; new schools for boys or for students are not to be 
built, nor youths received into those already existing. A clergyman who 
is punished for any crime or misdemeanour for which the penalty is im- 
prisonment with hard labour in a house of correction, or with the loss of 
municipal rights or public offices, is not to be re-instituted. The same 
is to be the case with a clergyman from whose conduct it may be pre- 
mised that he will oppose the laws and regulations of the State, and 
endanger the public peace. Actual discipline is only to be exercised 
by the German ecclesiastical authorities ; the accused must be heard, an 
ordinary trial must be held, a written judgment given, with the 
grounds on which it rests ; corporal punishments are forbidden, and fines 
are not allowed to exceed go marks ; imprisonment in a domus demeritorum 
not to be for longer than three months, and these institutions to be under 
Government surveillance ; the appeal to be made to the State when the 
sentence is illegal. If a clergyman has so seriously violated the laws of 
the State relating to the clerical office and its functions that his remaining 
in oftice seems incompatible with public order, then on the proposition of 
the State authorities he shall be dismissed from his office; no penalties are 
permitted except for ecclesiastical offences, or those concerning religion ; 
they cannot be inflicted because political or civil rights are not exercised, 
or to enforce their exercise in a particular way, The public announcement, 
performance, or proclamation of them to the congregation in an injurious 
way is punishable. A royal court of ecclesiastical affairs decides concerning 
appeals, dismisses from office, and so forth. Bishoprics which are unlaw- 
fully occupied, as well as other places, are to be administered as to their 
temporalities by a State commission ; revenues provided by the State for 
the clergy (or arising from funds administered by the State) are withheld 
if the receivers do not declare, either by word or deed, that they submit to 
the laws. Lenefices that have been vacant longer than a year may be 
filled by the patron or the community. The property of benefices is ad- 
ministered under State laws by a steward chosen by the community ; the 
State exercises an oversight of the administration of the diocesan property ; 
all orders and fraternities, except those devoted to the care of the sick, are 
to be dissolved at the latest by the 3rd of June, 1879, and those which 
remain are to be under the supervision of the State. This summary will 
be suflicient to show the great importance of these laws. 


So far as these measures pointed,in the right direction they were 
iil-framed or ill-timed. Thus the legislation of 1873, designed to 
secure the clergy in their positions, ordered the bishops to make 
all appointments to benefices “ irrevocable,” and thereby threw all 
tue “ revocable” ones—over nine-tenths in Rhenish Prussia—into 
their hands at once. The Act of July 1875, directing that a priest 
who joined the Old Catholics should retain his living, came too 
late. The Ultramontane propagandism of the last five years had 
already undermined the previous belief of their people, if not their 
own also; and the violent action of the State had greatly helped 
it. The abolition of all religious orders, and laws which made 
the mere administration of the sacraments penal, naturally turned 
public sympathy to the side of their victims, and even suggested 
the popular idea that the State “aimed at putting an end to the 
Catholic religion.” At the same time a suspicion existed, and 
still exists, that “the Government was not really in earnest in its 
contest with Ultramontanism,” and there appears to be a good deal 
in the attitude of “circles or personages who are not under 
the influence of the Ministers” to encourage such a belief. 
‘Moreover a kind of mezzo termino has been extemporized in the 
suape of “a peculiar species of Catholics,” who aspire to make the 
best of both worlds, and profess to accept Vaticanism, while they 
at the same time profess their readiness to acknowledge the Falk 
laws. Such a profession, as Schulte observes, can hardly be re- 
garded as other than provisional or insincere, but it is on these 
‘State Catholics” rather than on Old Catholics that the Govern- 
tent smiles. 

Here Professor Schulte brings his narrative to an end. He 
does not undertake to offer suggestions for the future, nor 
does he refer to the probable or possible effects of a change of 
policy at Rome. It will be perceived that his view of the situa- 
tion differs both from the Ultramontanes and from that of Prussian 
Liberals. He would not adopt the tone of that section of English 
Liberals who speak of Bismarck as playing the part of “a Pope in 
jack-boots,” but neither is he at all prepared to endorse the wisdom 
ov the justice of the Falk laws, which he does not consider either 
happy in principle or well adapted to secure the object aimed at. 
-and in this view he is likely to be borne out by the result. The 
present state of tension obviously cannot go on tor ever. And, as 
My. Matthew Arnold argues in the current number of the Fort- 
nightly Review, religion is one of those imperious needs of the 
community which modern Liberalism is apt to overlook or to 
despise, but which cannot in the long run with impunity be ignored. 


EXHIBITION-GOING. 


HATEVER may be the merits or demerits of Exhibitions 

with respect to the productive part of mankind, the 
anproductive remainder justly merits consideration as an im- 
portant section of the Exhibition-going public. Comparatively 
small as this division may be numerically, it is very conspicuous, 
and naturally so, as it comprises those who can best afford the 
time and money requisite for indulgence in this form of sight- 
seeing. If entrance to Exhibitions were to be denied to men of inde- 
pendent means, soldiers, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, literary men, 
and their womankind and children, the attendance would be most 
perceptibly reduced. If such as these were asked why they go to 
see an Exhibition, in which they have no direct private interest, 
they might not always be able to answer very readily. We are in- 
clined to think that, in most cases, they go to an Exhibition first, and 
consider why they did so afterwards. 1t may then possibly occur to 
them to wonder whether they have come for purposes of instruction 
oramusement, or whether their real motive may not have been to be 


able to say that they have seen the Exhibition. If, said a well. 
known writer, you only travel in order to be able to say that you 
have been to Constantinople, say so without going; and we may 
draw easy conclusions from this speech as to the advice which he 
would most likely have given to many intending visitors to Paris, 
But there is a large number of people to whom an Exhibition is an 
unqualified pleasure. There are the votaries of an amusement 
vulgarly known as “ nose-flattening,” which means, in plain Eng- 
lish, looking in at shop windows. They find an Exhibition aa 
elysium to which the pleasures of Bond Street, Regent Street, and 
Piccadilly are but a dim shadow. The nose-flattener may justly 
urge on behalf of his favourite pursuit that few amusements are 
more innocent. The worst that can be said against the practice 
is that it impedes the traffic in a crowded thoroughfare, and that 
messengers are delayed through yielding to its attractions. But 
these objections do not apply to this amusement at an Exhibition, 
and it is rendered more harmless by the rule which forbids the re- 
moval of purchases until the close of the Exhibition, and which acts 
as a powerful deterrent to extravagance. This gratification is most 
enjoyed by women, or by men with minds of a feminine type. Men 
usually look half ashamed when caught in the act of staring into 
a shop window. But to the bulk of educated people an Exhi- 
bition, regarded solely in the light of a pleasure, is decidedly open 
to criticism. There is an atmosphere of restlessness and confusion 
about the whole thing which has a disturbing effect. The eye is 
worried by the sight of endless rows of glass cases and trophies 
composed of rolls of oil-cloth, or empty bottles, arranged in archi- 
tectural shapes ; while the ear is confused by the simultaneous 
sounds of an organ, a chiming clock, and several steam-engines. 
The mind is disturbed with conflicting ideas as to the whereabouts 
of the department one is in search of, the rest of one’s party, and 
the way out; and the body is pushed about by people who are 
not looking where they are going. If the ordinary visitor is 
alive to these discomforts, what must be the anguish endured by a 
contemplative man under such circumstances. Imagine, for 
instance, Mr. Ruskin in the machinery department of the Paris 
Exhibition. What greater punishment could a man of his tem- 
perament and opinions sustain than to stand in such a place, 
watching the manufacture by steam of sham jewelry. He would 
perceive that other nations besides the English are “ machine and 
devil driven.” 

From considerable experience in Exhibitions we have drawn one 
definite conclusion, which is, that the great secret of exhibitional 
digestion consists in sitting down on every available opportunity. 
Singular facilities for the adoption of this posture are provided at 
Paris, as there are plenty of comfortable lounging seats scattered 
throughout the building. On first entering these temples of 
shopdom it is specially desirable to take a rest, if not to “collect 
one’s thoughts,” at any rate to allow one’s eyes, ears, and nose to 
become accustomed to the general atmosphere and surroundings 
before beginning one’s wanderings. The first tour of the building 
should be a rapid one, without pauses to examine details, and with 
the sole object of forming an idea of its size, shape, and general 
arrangements. The second should also be rather cursory, but 
more detailed than the first, and should be made with a view 
to noticing the chief products and specialities exhibited by each 
nation. When both expeditions are over it will be time to sit 
down and count the cost of the more studied examinations which 
are to follow. The description and number of the objects to which 
we specially wish to give our attention on the one hand, and the 
time at our disposal on the other, must now receive our careful 
consideration, and a judicious and systematic plan of proceeding 
must follow. It will probably be found that we must make 
that which is in Parliamentary slang termed a “ massacre of the 
innocents,” or sacrifice of less important objects of interest, in order 
to afford time for more careful attention to matters of deeper 
import. With some slight modifications this plan might be 
deemed fairly reasonable by many people; but it is curious that 
most visitors to Exhibitions adopt an opposite method. Once 
landed within the precincts, they wander objectlessly from place 
to place, pausing to examine whatever objects first catch their 
eyes, without the least system. For example, perhaps they may 
see a machine for making pins. They will stand and watch the 
newly-made pins dropping one after another with the same kind 
of pleasure with which a baby watches a dancing doll, 
and will thus spend a considerable time without obtain- 
ing the slightest insight into the mechanism of the machine 
or the principle upon which the pins are made. With 
equal sagacity they will gaze at tons of modern pottery, not 
always taking the trouble even to discover in what country they 
were made. ‘They will admire a flower painted on a plate or a Cupid 
on a teapot, will object to the colour of a vase, or remark that a 
certain set of china would “ look well upon a dinner-table.” Then 
perhaps a case of jewelry in a parallel corridor will attract their 
notice, when they will blankly stare at large and often vulgarly 
set gems, mentally, if not vocally, speculating upon their probable 
value, until the glimpse of some furniture induces them to glance 
off at a tangent before they have wandered through a tenth part 
of the jewelry department, and they will shortly cannon off the 
furniture again on to some collateral object which may happen to 
attract their intelligent observation. After their eyes and their 
brains have been used as filters for a fortnight’s desultory sight- 
seeing of this kind, what is the general result? That they have 
been to the Exhibition. That isall. Their stock of information 
is neither greater nor less than it was before they left home, nor 
are they rendered more entertaining by their studies. On the con- 
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trary, there are bores with retentive memories who are unusually 
obnoxious after an expedition of this kind, They will prose on 
about the beautiful chinain the French court, the handsome carpets 
jn the English and Persian courts, the fact of the Prince of Wales's 
Indian collection being exhibited, and the fulness of Paris. They 
will sagaciously observe that there was a great deal to be seen, and 
that the weather was hot. The only course to be pursued with 
such as these is to treat them to a searching cross-examination as 
to the relative merits of the principal manufactures of the various 
nations, and other matters connected with the display of fruits 
of industry, which it has been their privilege to witness. This, 
with a few inquiries as to the general inferences which they have 
drawn from their observations, and the practical results which 
they consider likely to follow a visit to an Exhibition, will gene- 
rally have the effect of making them avoid the subject for some 
little time to come. It is not uncommon to hear people who have 
returned from an Exhibition, lament that, “Of course they have 
not seen everything.” Obviously. But why should they wish to 
have seen everything? Who, on leaving a large London shop, 
would ‘be guilty of making such an inane observation as, “I 
did not see everything.” And, after all, what are Exhibitions 
‘but gigantic shops—Brobdingnagian Magasins du Louvre? For 
our part, we find the study of the sight-seers one of their 
most amusing features. It is instructive to take one’s stand, 
or still better a seat, opposite some rather important object, 
and observe its effect upon its critics; and it is entertaining 
to establish oneself upon a comfortable lounging chair, and notice 
the expressions of the passers-by. This person is evidently in 
search of the beautiful—that of the handsome. Of another pair, 
one is looking for the pretty, and the other for the interesting. 
This old gentleman is trying to find a refreshment room, and 
that boy his party, which he has lost. At dinner in the even- 
ing one hears the general result of the observations of the 
liners, from the man whose mind is concentrated upon the splen- 
dours of a cut-glass chandelier, to the lady who is in raptures over 
the ecclesiastical embroidery ; the recollections of one person are 
centred in the clever carving of the meerschaum pipes, while his 
neighbour can neither think nor talk of anything except the book- 
stall of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

It would be interesting to know what associations the mention 
of an Exhibition will recall to the minds of different visitors a 
few years hence. We can only speak for ourselves, and we may 
say that the first idea that crosses our memory at the thought of 
the Vienna Exhibition, isa recoliection of wading through deep mud 
combined with a vivid reminiscence of the exorbitant price which 
we had to pay for our rooms. Philadelphia recalls the “ churning 
up” as an American described it, that was sutlered in crossing 
the Atlantic to reach it, and probably our keenest memories of 
the Paris Exhibition will relate to the difficulty which we used 
to experience in finding fiacres in which to return to our hotel. 
Unlike the boy in one of Leech’s caricatures, who, when asked 
after a visit to the Crystal Palace of 1851, what he “ admired 
most in that temple of industry,” replied, “ Why the veal and the 
’am pies,” our mind is apt to recall rather the disagreeable than 
the agreeable memories of our visits to Exhibitions. We are far 
from inferring from this incident that we have derived neither 
enjoyment nor benefit from these expeditions ; but we cannot den 
that the very word Exhibition is connected in our mind with 
aveary legs, and a sensation combining an Academy headache 
avith the vivid consciousness of the possession of a backbone, 


IRON-CLAD FIELD ARTILLERY. 


TPYHE current number of the Nineteenth Century contains an 

article by Colonel C. B. Brackenbury, R.A., entitled “ Iron- 
elad Field Artillery,” which merits attention not so much because 
of the originality of the views which it advocates as on account 
-of the clear and cogent manner in which those views are supported, 
the boldness with which the logical result of the argument is 
accepted, and the significance of the further consequent changes 
which are indicated. Iron-clad field artillery—if the expression 
be accepted with qualification—is indeed not, strictly speaking, 
an original conception. At various times propositions have been 
made, and, if we are not mistaken, experiments have been in- 
stituted, with a view to the adoption of some system of portable 
protection behind which field-guns or field-gunners could operate. 
Schemes have been proposed by which a sort of shield would form 
part of the gun-carriage itself. The lids of the axle-tree boxes 
were to be converted, according to one idea, into a_ sort 
of shield which could be raised at will, and arrange- 
ments have been suggested for lowering a sort of steel 
or iron apron in front of the men actually engaged in 
serving the gun. Various propositions have also been submitted 
having reference to the armour plating of the limber boxes, while 
the iron projectiles contained in those boxes have to some extent 
been p: into the service of protection, and made to do a sort 
of imperfect duty in that capacity. Even breechloading has found 
among the more prominent arguments inits favour this—that it 
ensured a better protection for the gunners. But these pro- 
positions, though tending doubtless in a more or {less useful direc- 
tion, have all been of partial and incomplete character, and have 
not been made to rest upon any really broad or substantial basis, 
Colonel Brackenbury’s article certainly possesses the merit of rest- 
ing its conclusions upon the broadest possible grounds, and of 


| indicating very comprehensive consequences. He desires to see 
field artillery used in a more effective manner than it is at present, 
and he thinks that an important step towards the accomplishment 
of this result will be to provide it with a system of light iron 
defence against the hornet stings of infantry. 

Colonel Brackenbury’s observation of actual warfare during 
the last three great European campaigns and his pro- 
fessional studies in the art of war, combined with his practical 
knowledge as an artillerist, have taught him that the power 
of infantry fire, if it has not somewhat encroached on the 
domain of artillery supremacy, has, at any rate, checked or 
restricted the development of that supremacy to an extent which 
suggests to the thoughtful soldier that the time has come for seek- 
ing for a practical remedy. It is not at long ranges that artillery 
has lost ground or failed to gain ground. On the contrary, the 
most recent and perhaps the most valuable field artillery experi- 
ments which have been carried on in this country—those which 
took place at Okehampton in 1875—threw a flood of light upon the 
enormous powers of modern field artillery at ranges which by many 
were previously regarded as impossible. One of the conclusions 
which the late General Wilmot’s Committee legitimately and easily 
deduced from those experiments was that “ bodies of troops cannot 
with impunity remain stationary, or even move deliberately in 
front of guns, at any distance under four thousand yards, if the 
ground is at all open, the artillery posted so that they can see that 
distance, and the atmosphere clear.” So that in regard to his 
sitet’ at long ranges the artilleryman need be under no appre- 

ension. The development of infantry fire and the modification of 
infantry tactics have not touched him there. But directly artiller 
gets within the effective fire of infantry, the power whic 
the latter have of dispersing themselves singly behind knolls, 
trunks of trees, and in pits and shelter trenches, in such 
manner as to enable them to inflict serious losses on the 
personnel of the artillery, while themselves scarcely vulnerable as 
separate units and unassailable en masse, prevails to paralyse in a 
great degree the action of the artillery at those ranges at which, 
as Colonel Brackenbury very properly points out, it would if un- 
checked be most effective. It should * remarked that it is no 
question of a duel between masses of infantry and a body of artil- 
lery, whether at long or short ranges. That question was conclu- 
sively disposed of at Okehampton in the course of a famous expe- 
riment, in which Major East, of the Intelligence Department, 
disposed his infantry dummies in the manner which he deemed 
most eflective, and advanced from 1,000 yards to 100 yards of the 
guns, with the result that his force was practically annihilated. 
The details of this experiment, which attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the time, are too long to be recited here; but the result 
was accepted as conclusive. Colonel Brackenbury, however, is 
dealing with another condition of things. He points out that 
when the infantry attack well within their own range and under 
any sort of cover, taking intelligent advantage of that power of 
dispersion into individual units to which reference has been 
already made, the power of artillery in a great measure evaporates. 
The artillery is rendered non-formidable by the simple fact that it 
has practically nothing at which it can tire effectually, but the 
power of the infantry remains meanwhile unabated. It is material 
to this argument to show that the losses of field artillery chiefly 
fall on the personnel as distinguished from the matériel. This 
Colonel Brackenbury does, and he cites the instances of Borny, 
Mars la Tour, and Gravelotte in illustration. At the first of these 
138 officers and men and 158 horses, at Mars la Tour 727 officers 
and men and 1,000 horses, and at Gravelotte 988 officers and 
men and 1,563 horses of the German field artillery were dis- 
abled, while in each case the injury to or loss in matériel was 
absolutely insignificant. Hoffbauer states. that “the principal 
losses were caused by the chassepots of skirmishers, who lay under 
cover in the furrows, as well as in the ditches of the high road ”; 
and in one particular instance it is related that “so many horses 
had already been disabled that the battery could not be moved, 
and Captain Hasse affirms that death was preferable to 
leaving the position unnecessarily. The firing was therefore 
continued until at length but one gun could be served, and that 
by four men only; for all the gunners of the other detachments 
were either killed or wounded.” 

It is to meet such a state of things that Colonel Brackenbury 
makes the present proposition—which is that an attempt should be 
made to provide field artillery with some system of iron-clad pro- 
tection, which could be applied on an emergency to whatever ex- 
tent might be necessary, and which would relieve a battery of that 
possibility or probability of practical extermination or paralysis 
which is the result of engaging screened and dispersed intantry at 
close quarters. What Colonel Brackenbury proposes is that each 
battery should carry on a separate carriage or carriages, a number 
of light wrought-iron screens, made in strips and admitting of 
being easily put together, which could be rapidly and effectively 
utilized as shields or mantelets against infantry fire. It is particu- 
larly to be noticed that no proposition is made to protect artillery 
against the fire of artillery. ‘That, as Colonel Brackenbury knows 
well enough, would not be a reasonable proposition, He, indeed, 
foresees that the shields would on occasion suffer by coming under 
artillery fire, and in such cases, he observes, the battery farrier or 
shoeing-smith would, no doubt, be able—not to keep out the shells 
or prevent the danger—but to repair the injury which such exposure 
might entail. 

It appears to us that the time has arrived when a proposition of 

is sort becomes worthy of most attentive consideration. We 
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need only the teaching of the Franco-German war to demonstrate 
the enormous power of field artillery when boldly and cleverly 
employed; notwithstanding that the German artillery in that 
campaign fell in efficiency and power of hard-hitting and de- 
structive eflect far below what our own artillery may at present be 
fairly regarded as capable of. The ballistic power of the guns was 
relatively greatly inferior, and the batteries were almost wholly 
deficient in efficient shrapnel, by far the best projectiles for 
field use. And yet we know that the disasters of the French 
were in no small measure attributable to the amazing 
results produced by the German artillery. At the same time 
we know that these results were purchased at a most serious cost ; 
that, as we have seen, they involved almost the annihilation in 
some instances of the batteries which produced them, It is a 
legitimate inference that if artillery could be protected against 
the special sources of destruction whica were present on these 
occasions its effect would be sensibly and even enormously aug- 
mented. Accordingly, it is only reasonable to assume that if the 
requisite protection be forthcoming in the form of shields, or 
screens of such construction as to neutralize infantry fire, a great 
step will have been taken in the direction of the development of 
the fighting and effective powers of field artillery. But Colonel 
Brackenbury pushes his proposition a little further. He desires to 
see such arrangements made, in addition to the shields, as will 
enable the horses and their drivers generally to be taken out of the 
limbers and placed in a position of safety; and he considers that 
we should modify the existing system of tactics of field artillery 
so as to adapt it to a condition of things in which the sting of its 
most troublesome opponent will have been in a great measure 
blunted. It is evident that, given the establishment of a system 
of portable protection for field artillery against infantry fire, large 
results in the direction of modification of drill and manceuvres 
would have to follow if we are to reap intelligent advantage from 
the change. And on this account, and because the premises upon 
which the argument rests appear to us te be sound, we are of 
opinion that Colonel Brackenbury’s paper demands careful con- 
sideration at the hands of professional soldiers, especially those of 
the arm to which he belongs. He has probably done wisely in 
avoiding any undue elaboration of details, a rock upon which 
many a fair proposal has been wrecked. But vbviously the ques- 
tion can only be satisfactorily solved by being attacked in detail, 
and if the scheme or its general features commends itself to the 
War Office authorities, the consideration of these details would 
necessarily follow. 

In connexion with this subject certain fundamental propositions 
should be borne in mind, and among these we may enumerate the 
following :—that the drill and manceuvres of field artillery remain 
much as they were of o!d, although almost everything else, even to 
the guns, has undergone radical change; that the zone of infantry 
fire is now so much increased as enormously to enlarge the range 
within which artillery may be effectively opposed, and its life-blood 
slowly sapped, by the fire of dispersed infantry ; that not only has 
the range at which these effects can be produced been increased, 
but the probabilities of that effect being accomplished have been 
multiplied in proportion to the increased accuracy of infantry fire ; 
and that in the absence of some system of portable protection from 
infantry fire, not only must the enormous value of field artillery at 
short ranges be seriously impaired, but the adaptation of artillery 
tactics to modern requirements and altered conditions must be 
fatally cramped and hindered. There is thus evidently more in 
the proposition than appears on the surface. The portable shields 
are to be means only to an end, not the end itself; they are to be 
the hinge upon which a barrier will turn, the removal of which 
will give room to a modernized and more effective system of 
field artillery tactics.~ 


MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 


'P\HERE are at this moment no less than five Bills before the 
House of Commons, each intended to legislate for the 
medical profession. ‘The first is the Bill introduced by the 
Duke of Richmond, to which we referred on April 6. The 
second is a Lill introduced by Mr. Mills and Mr. Childers, which, 
while it aims at a like object with that of the Lord President, 
seeks to modify the constitution of the Medical Council by intro- 
ducing into it an electiveelement. The third Bill, which has been 
introduced by Mr. Erington, proposes to establish a Government 
examination for all public medical appointments on the model of 
the present examinations for candidates eutering the medical ser- 
vices of the army and navy. Fourthly, there is a Bill, brought in 
by Mr. Lusk, which has relation chietly to what is called the penal 
or prosecuting clauses of the Medical Act. And, lastly, Sir John 
Lubbock has introduced a Bill to regulate the education and 
registration of dentists, and to place them under the control of the 
Medical Council. ‘The number of these Bills seems to show either 
that the medical profession stands greatly in need of being legis- 
lated for, or that it possesses a considerable number of over-zealous 
iends—or it may be enemies. Beyond all question medical 
legislation is necessary; but over-legislation is calculated to be 
mischievous. A few judicious friends may do much good at the 
present juncture; while over-zealous and ill-informed persons are 
more likely to do great harm. 
When we last wrote upon this subject, three months ago, we 
explained that the essential object of fresh medical legislation 


should be to secure the interests of the public. We described how 
prior to 1858, the several Universities and Medical Corporations 
possessed very different powers to grant qualifications. Some, ag 
for example the College of Physicians of London, could give the 
right of practice in London and seven miles round; whilst a 
member of one of the Colleges in Scotland or Ireland had no legal 
right to practise outside those kingdoms respectively. The case 
was the same with the Universities; so that, in fact, a person 
legally qualified to practise on one side of the Border might be an 
illegal practitioner on the other. These regulations were originally 
designed to prevent imperfectly educated persons from extending 
their sphere of operations, and thus to protect the public. The 
restrictions, however, became intolerable, as freedom of intercourse 
increased throughout the country; and the Act of 1858 was 
passed with the view of granting the right of practising every- 
where in the United Kingdom to those who should obtain a 
qualification from any licensing body. This right was called 
the right of “reciprocity of practice.” It was fully in- 
tended at the time that this reciprocity of practice should 
be associated with uniformity and equality of qualification, But 
the latter end has never been secured, and there remain to this. 
day nineteen licensing bodies, giving between forty and fifty 
ditferent qualifications, all of different values. Of the distinctions 
between these various qualifications the public know but little, for 
in their mind “a doctor is a doctor,’ whether he bas been tested 
partially or fully as to his fitness to supply their wants. The 
anomaly was indeed rendered more patent by the Act of 1858, 
which gave the right of uniform registration to all practitioners, 
unequal though their fitness may be for the privilege thus con- 
ferred. 

In 1870 Lord Ripon, the then Lord President of the Council.. 
aimed at removing this anomaly by the establishment of a 
Board in each division of the kingdom, which should grant 
after uniform examinations a licence to practise, independently 
of all the medical authorities. This Bill had great merits, and 
would have settled the question permanently if it had been 
made law. But, unfortunately, after passing the House of Lords,, 
it was not brought to a second reading in the House of Com- 
mons, in consequence of the combined opposition of one of the 
Irish Corporations with the members of the British Medical As-- 
sociation, who, with very different motives, on this occasion acted 
in unison. From that time until the present nothing in the 
way of medical legislation has been attempted; but the English 
medical authorities have by their spontaneous union provided. 
a very complete scheme for a conjoint Board of Examiners, and for 
giving their diplomas on the strength of this examination. This. 
scheme has not been fully carried out, because the Scotch and 
Irish authorities have been unwilling to make any change in their: 
procedure; and as long as a multiplicity of qualifications is 
given in those countries on low terms, the Enelish medical autho-- 
rities will not commit the suicidal error of conjoining, inasmuch 
as the effect of such co-operation would be to send candidates from 
this country to places where they might receive a qualification on. 
easier conditions. 

The essential feature of the present Lord President’s Bill is an 
attempt to establish these conjoint Boards. In the first instance,, 
by a Bill introduced into the House of Lords oa the 19th of 
March, he left the formation of conjoint Boards permissive, as it 
had been previously. By a subsequent amendment it was pro-- 
posed that the medical Corporations should be compelled to form 
a scheme, in which the Universities were not necessarily asso- 
ciated. Finally, after several amendments, the Bill proposed to: 
compel the establishment of a conjoint Examining Board in each 
division of the kingdom, by the co-operation ot the several Uni-- 
versities and Corporations. In this form the Bill had passed. 
the second reading and gone through Committee in the House of 
Lords, when, on recommitment, Lord Ripon moved a very im- 
portant amendment. This amendment was identical with a clause 
contained in his Bill of 1870. It proposed that when 
an Examining Board had been established in each division of the 
kingdom, the certiticate of having passed the examinations of that 
Board should be the sole and only registrable qualitication, subject 
to such regulations as the co-operating medical authorities might 
think fit to make. Looked at, however, iu its simplicity, this pro- 
posal deprived the Universities and Corporations of all licensing 
power. If the proposal had become law, the degrees and diplomas. 
of these authorities would be mere honorary titles, and might or 
might not be considered of value. The proposal has, however, the 
merit of securing simplicity in its operation, and uniformity in its 
results. It has moreover the merit of surmounting what has been 
called the “ woman difficulty.” On the other hand, it has been felt. 
that a class of practitioners would be created by this scheme inde- 

ndent of all morai control, such as that exercised more or less 

y the Universities and Corporations; and that the result of it 
would be much the same as would be experienced in the legal pro- 
fession if there existed no Bar and no Law Society to govern the 
conduct of that profession. It was also seen that the several 
medical authorities who would thus be set free from control 
might be willing to dispose of their honorary distinctions, and 
thus preserve the system of Dutch auction which at present 
exists. The Duke of Richmond, however, sanctioned the in- 
troduction of Lord Ripon’s proposal into the Bill; and it stands 
in this form for a second reading in the House of Commons. 
Such, however, has been the opposition raised to Lord Ripon’s 
proposal since it has been announced, that there is little doubt 
that the Lord President will return to his original plan; and that 
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he will restore the Bill to something like its original character, in 
which the Universities and Corporations combined to grant their 

s and diplomas in connexion with a qualifying certificate. 
The first difficulty above suggested will thus be removed ; but 
there will still remain what we have called the “ woman difficulty,” 
and on this we now propose to make some observations. 

Keeping apart the “women’s rights” question, all will 
readily admit that intelligent women are specially adapted for 
administering to the wants and the comforts of the sick. It is felt 
that they may do this useful work not merely in the humble capa- 
city of nurses and “ sisters,” but that by the possession of a certain 
amount of medical knowledge they may in many cases—especially 
amongst children and members of their own sex—render useful 
service. It is desired that women thus qualified should obtain a legal 
right to practise. On the other hand, there are some few persons who, 
believing that they can supersede the laws of nature by the 
laws of Parliament, aim at giving women the fullest medical and 
surgical education, and at placing them side by side with men in 
the battle of life. The Government asked the opinion of the 
‘General Medical Council upon this subject, and that body replied 
that the study and practice of medicine and surgery, instead of 
affording a field of exertion well fitted for women, do, on the con- 
trary, present special difliculties which cannot be safely dis- 
regarded; adding, at the same time, that “ the Council were not 
prepared to say that women ought to be excluded from the pro- 
tession.” The wisdom and soundness of this opinion cannot be 
questioned. “The special difficulties cannot be disregarded.” The 
first difliculty that must be encountered is the bringing together 
in the pursuit of their studies a number of young men and young 
women just arrived at maturity, with feelings becoming de- 
—— and with the safeguard and watchfulness of home removed; 
whilst the same common pursuit is calculated to obliterate those 
feelings of modesty which are cultivated in an English home, and 
to familiarize the mind with scenes which the previous life has 
taught it to regard as ofa more or less indelicate character. Nor is 
the prospect more encouraging when we contemplate the life of a 
medical man or medical woman in the mode of practice which the 
holders of these advanced opinions are encouraging. They tell us 
that there should be no distinction between the sexes, and they can 
illustrate their opinion by pointing to the case of a lady-doctor who 
recently, in one of the Dublin hospitals, after she had passed her 
examination at the College of Physicians, undertook to sound a 


man for stone, and did so. It is needless to show how physi- | 


ologically unfit women are to undertake some at least of the ardu- 
-ous duties which belong to the position that some of these ladies 
desire to fill. Nor need we enter upon another point which has 
xecently given rise to much discussion, and which is this—that 
when women have made themselves familiar with scenes to which 
a certain amount of indelicacy must at the very best belong, they 
estimate them lightly, and do not hesitate to discuss them in the 
society of their own sex. On a late occasion a number of ladies 
were assembled in a drawing-room to hear lectures on nursing, 
and to their amazement found themselves being instructed on 
subjects a knowledge of which might be useful to a nurse in 


a lying-in or a lock-hospital, but certainly could not to English | 


ladies and their daughters. These are the difficulties. The 
question is how are they to be guarded against whilst we afford 
ito women the opportunities for occupation which they claim, and at 
the same time give them that knowledge which would be useful 
to them, The Medical Council at its session last April recom- 
mended that, in the case of women desirous of obtaining a legal 
For as practitioners, the medical education should be con- 
ucted entirely apart from that of men; that the examinatior of 
female candidates should be conducted entirely apart from the 
examinations for male candidates; and that women should have 
their names entered on a separate register indicating their qualifi- 
cations. Ata meeting of the Medical Council held last week to 
consider the amendment proposed by Lord Ripon this subject was 
again under discussion, and was left in a very unsatisfactory state. 
It was manifest that women could not with propriety have the 
same examinations as men, whilst it appeared to be felt that, if 
they were not so examined and tested, it would be a fraud upon 
the public to — their names upon a register of fully qualitied 
practitioners. We therefore earnestly hope that in the amend- 
ments about to be proposed by the Government we shall find the 
conjoint Examining Board empowered to give women an examina- 
tion not unbecoming to their sex ; to grant them a suitable medical 
and surgical title; and to place them upona distinct register 
where those who might desire their services would have no diffi- 
culty in finding them. A parallel to this will be found in the fact 
that foreign and colonial practitioners and dentists are each to be 
upon separate registers. 

are various other points in these important Bills which 

claim attention. We have only for the present aimed at making 
clear a subject that is but little understood ; and we trust that by 
doing so we may have promoted the settlement of a question 
that must turn up from time to time until it is finally dis- 


posed of. 


THE INDIAN FAMINE COMMISSION. 


HE official commentary which the Government of India has 
annexed to the a of the Secretary of State directing 
the appointment of a Famine Commission and indicating its 


duties, gives satisfactory assurance that the Viceroy has grasped 


the wide scope of the topics which need elucidation, and is resolved 
that the inquiry shall be as extensive and as thorough as the 
gravity of the occasion appears to demand. It is no small gain that 
at such a time the reins of government should be held by one who 
has had practical ocular experience of famine in its direst form 
and at its most extreme crisis. Lord Lytton’s tour last year to the 
distressed districts bore fruit at the time in several State papers of 
exceptional merit; and his i retention of the Famine 
department in his Cabinet was no doubt justified by the familiarity 
with many of the great problems involved, and the insight into the 
difficulties with which they are beset, which his personal observa- 
tion on that occasion had secured. 

The experience of the last few years has indeed called the atten- 
tion of the rulers of India with lamentable frequency and urgency 
to the question how to rescue considerable sections of the com- 
munity from destitution and death; but, though certain main 
principles are now ascertained and placed beyond controversy, it 
cannot be said that any satisfactory approach to a solution of the 
eo has been achieved. The mortality in Mysoreand Madras 

as been on a scale which would appear to indicate either that the 
system of relief was radically defective, or that the machinery at 
the disposal of the Government was hopelessly bad, or that all 
attempts at dealing with widespread and prolonged famine are so 
nearly nugatory as to justify, in no small measure, the apathetic 
composure with which Oriental Governments are accustomed to 
regard calamities of this nature. A test census has been organized 
for the purpose of ascertaining roughly the results of the recent 
famine on the population in the various distressed districts, 
and, till its results are known, all calculation on the subject is 
more or less vague. The general opinion, however, among those 
most likely to know appears to be, that throughout large portions 
of Mysore a quarter of the entire population has disappeared, and 
that in parts of the Madras Presidency the mortality due imme- 
diately to famine has ranged as high as twelve and fifteen per 
cent. of the inhabitants. Much of this mortality may be officially 
tabulated as due to other causes—cholera, fever, exhaustion, &c. ; 
but it is to be feared that the whole might with perfect justice 
be ranged under the more comprehensive heading of “ Famine.” 
When food fails, and the family, already exhausted by months of pri- 
vation, is broken up—the men sent perhaps a hundred miles away to a 
working gang, the women and children to a neighbouring poor- 


| house, the aged and sick to a famine hospital—and when this 
process is going on for months together in tens of thousands of 
| Instances, it is not difticult to conceive how the weaklier members 
sink and die ; nor is there any satisfaction in ascertaining the precise 
form under which death arrived to each. In every case want has 
struck the blow under which the suflerer has sunk, though in 
some instances he may have expired from absolute inanition, in 
others from exposure, unnatural or unwholesome diet, dysentery, 
fever, or any one of that long and terrible list of enteric diseases 
which are known to Indian officials as “ famine cholera.” Mor- 
tality on this wholesale scale cannot of course be contemplated 
without horror ; and no economical considerations, even though 
they be as serious as those which press on the Government of 
India, could be held to justify the adoption of, or acquiescence in, 
a policy which involved results so revolting to humanity. Still 
the financial embarrassment which an indulgent treatment of 
Indian famines would speedily bring about would be hardly short 
of national bankruptcy; and those who, like Sir John Strachey, 
are responsible for the soundness of the financial position, 
may reasonably a against that short-sighted and easy-going 
philanthropy which would fain remove present suffering and 
want by means of remedies that would be ultimately more 
disastrous than the malady for which they were invoked. The 
estimate of an annual expenditure of a million aad a half on 
famine relief, on which the last Budget arrangements of the Indian 
Government have been based, is valuable less as an approximate 
forecast of the funds which will have hereafter to be provided 
than as bringing home to the public understanding in a striki 
manner the doctrine that famines are to be regarded for the future, 
not as exceptional visitations of Providence, to be cured or endured 
as the resources of the moment may allow, and as the prevalent 
fashionable mood, profuse or economical, may enjoin, but as a 
normal expense, sufticiently regular in its general recurrence to call 
for as distinct and deliberate provision as any other department of 
administration. 

This view of famine relief as a normal branch of State 
expenditure involved necessarily the most systematic and im- 
partial inquiry into the facts of the case and the problems 
to be solved that the officixl machinery of the Indian Govern- 
-ment rendered attainable; and the appointment of officials 
| chosen from various Presidencies and from branches of the 
administration unconnected with famine relief shows a whole- 
'some desire to keep clear of that vehement class prejudice 
| which in [India seems sometimes scarcely less fatal to calm 
investigation and uniassed evidence than the “caste” feelings 
of the indizenous population, Advantage will no doubt be 
_ taken of the presence of so distinguished an agriculturist as Mr. 
Caird to obtain. authoritative expression of opinion on many 
| points of the hi-hest economical importance which no one but an 
expert can decide, und which in India sometimes have to be left 
unsettled because all the available experts are impassioned adyo- 
cates on one side or other of the dispute. The controversy, for in- 
stance, in which Sir A. Cotton plays so conspicuous a part, as to 
the extent to which canal irrigation and canal communication are 
adequate remedies, will, we should hope, be placed by the Com- 
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missioners on a more satisfactory footing than that on which the 
ardent partisanship of various schools of engineers has hitherto 
allowed it to rest. It is absolutely certain that canals will not do 
all, nor anything like all, that Sir A. Cotton claims for them, and 
that the introduction of canal irrigation is surrounded with difficul- 
ties which his intemperate zeal will not allow him to consider. 
On the other hand, it is certain that many millions of 
acres available for irrigation are still uninvaded by the canal 
officer, and that the failure of canal schemes in some parts of 
the country has never been properly investigated or explained. 
The Orissa scheme, for instance, and that of the Madras Irrigation 
Company, which are the two most conspicuous failures, are be- 
lieved in many quarters to owe their misfortunes less to any short- 
comings in design or construction, or any reluctance of the people 
to take advantage of the water, than to departmental irregulari- 
ties, blunders, and jealousies, to which, when once detected and 
exposed, a vigorous Government can put a speedy close. 

Nor is irrigation by any means the only agricultural ques- 
tion with which the Commissioners will have to deal. Scien- 
tific writers have for some years past insisted that the modes 
of culture prevalent in India, though probably the best that 
the unlettered experience of ages could recommend to a seui- 
barbarous commuuity, are far from being the best that science 
could devise, and are gradually reducing the productive re- 
sources of the soil. The denudation of large tracts of natural 
forest owing to the extension of -culture, the general demand 
for wood, and the wasteful way in which the native avails 
himself of forest rights, has no doubt exercised an appreciable 
influence for ill in many parts of the country; but the Govern- 
ment are already so fully alive to the danger, and are 
taking such vigorous precautions against it, that little more 
probably remains to be done in this direction. Apart from 
this, however, the habits of the Indian peasant are too gene- 
rally such as any scientific farmer would condemn, He burns 
his manure instead of returning it to the soil; he trusts to 
chance to supply his cattle with fodder; he never dreams 
either of growing a pasture crop or planting a wood for the 


AN AMERICAN PROPHET. 


M: GEORGE FRANCIS TRAIN is a yee who is 
chiefly honoured in his own country. He is the most 
American of Americans, and has discovered a number of specitics 
for the moral, intellectual, and physical maladies of his country. 
men. He it is who proposes that all Americans should do as a 
thing of conscience what most Americans do at present without 
knowing it—namely, ‘“ wear American clothes, develop American 
ideas, and use the American language.” Mr. Train is being “run” 
at present by Mr. Leon H. Lempert (late manager Rochestez 
Opera House), who finds that “ the dramatic business is paralyized 
everywhere,” and that the oratorical business pays better. The 
peculiar spelling of the word “ paralyized” shows that Mr. Lem- 

rt has the courage of Mr. Train’s ideas. It may be worth while, 

fore briefly considering the events of Mr. Train’s career and the 
theories which he promulgates, to notice the mode in which he 
offers his distinguished services to the American people. 

Mr. Lempert sends to managers of Athenzeums, Parthenons, 
Literary Societies, and so forth, a document in which he sets forth 
that George Francis Train is “once more at the front.” These 
words supply matter for profound thought. One seems to see the 
vast movement of the Anglo-Saxon race in the States passing 
across the stage of history in the direction of repudiation, paper 
money, general massacres of Chinese, and other reforms. Once: 
more in the front, Mr. Train capers at the head of a cultivated 
people, and waves the banner of “ Absolute Dictatorship and the 
Organization of Property.” Perhaps these words mean that Mr. 
Train, or some one whom he can conscientiously recommend, ought 
to be made Dictator in America, and satisfy the working-men who 
have no work to do and the Western gentlemen who disapprove of 
hard money. At present the lecturer is content to accept fees of 
twenty-five cents a head from intelligent listeners, Managers of 
Athenzeums are assured that “selling tickets beforehand hedges 
against the storm ”—a figurative American expression, in which 
“the storm” probably means the lack of public interest. Mean- 


purposes of fuel. When he gets water, he uses it with irrational | 


wastefulness ; and the result is that, except in cases of silt-bearing 
streams, which bring manure with them, he exhausts his land by a 
few heavy crops, and then exclaims against irrigation as the cause 
of his misfortunes. Ages of semi-starvation have reduced his cattle 
to a weight less than that of tine English sheep ; his plough merely 
scrapes the surface of the soil, leaving all its lower treasures un- 
touched; and he has of course no idea of a rotation of crops. 
All this is the inevitable result of ignorant empiricism; but a 
Government so nearly realizing the conception of a benevolent 
despotism as that of India, and so largely and immediately 
interested as a landlord in the agricultural prosperity of the 
country, could probably do more than would be possible in 
England to popularize, and even enforce, profitable modes of 
culture, the introduction of advantageous crops, and the abstention 
from practices which are ruinous to the permanent well-being of 
the community. The Commissioners will have the best oppor- 
tunities for ascertaining to what extent State interference in this 
direction is essential or expedient. 

But the Commissioners are directed to report, not only on the 
best meaus of preparing the country against the advent of famine, 
but on the administration of State relief when famine has actually 
arrived. The events of the last few years have rendered it impos- 
sible for the Government to go on any longer without a definite 
policy and a predetermined scheme of action. There have been 
famines in 1861, 1866, 1868, 1873-4, 1876-7; and there has been 
within the last few months a state of things very little short 
of famine in several districts of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh. On every one of these occasions there has been 
some wide divergence from the experience of the past, and 
the course taken on some of them, notably in 1866 and 1873, 
has been explicable only on the theory of violent reaction. 
The non-interference system was signalized in Orissa by 
the destruction of a million of the inhabitants; the opposite 


doctrine of benevolent profusion received an equally striking ex- | 
emplitication in Bengal, where, under the dexterous manipulation | 
of Sir Richard Temple, several millions sterling were expended in | 
demoralizing and pauperizing the population by eleemosynary | 


extravagance which happened to please English sentiment at the | 


moment, but which has been condemned by every competent au- 
thority as a scandaious waste of public funds. The management 
of the recent famine exhibited a reaction again in the opposite 
direction, and vehement controversies have ‘been raised over the 
degree of destitution which justities State aid, and the severity of 
the tests under which it should be conceded. As late as last 
April the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces 
was vehemently attacked in various Indian journals for the alleged 
severity with which relief was administered to a portion of the in- 
habitants reduced to great straits by the failure of last year's 
autumn crops. ‘Ihe Government of India threw a protecting 
mantle over its subordinate ; but the lamentable fact remains, that 
here as well as in Madras, Bombay, and Mysore the mortality has 


been on a scale compared with which the butcheries of the ' 


bloodiest and most prolonged campaigns sink into insignificance, 
and which calls for earnest consideration aud courageous action on 
the part of a Government that professes to justify its existence by 
the success with which it combats the natural disadvantages and 
alilictions of the subject race. 


time Mr. Lempert does his part ina munificent way. “TI furnish 
the Lecturer, Three Sheet Posters, ‘ Hangers,’ ‘ Dodgers,’ Black- 
board (which Mr. Train requires for the Stage), Tickets, and 
Ticket takers.” Surely it must be well worth while to accept the 
otler of Mr. Train’s services, hangers, dodgers, and three sheet 
posters! The manager who doubts has only to read the record 
of Mr. Train’s life, and he must inevitably come to the conclusion 
that to engage Train is to “strike oil, Train oil.” 

If one glorious hour of crowded life be really worth an age 
without a name, what is the precise value of Mr. Train’s career of 
fifty years? This is a question in the rule of three which may be: 
left to American moralists and arithmeticians. Mr. Train was born 
in 1829 (as we learn from a brief abstract and chronicle of his 
adventures), and never, surely, were hours more “ crowded ” than 
his! “Just for a moment look at this index of a live life,” says 
the compiler, and we do look, with feelings of awe and of gratitude 
to Providence, which has set the Atlantic between this small 
One Horse Island and the glorious energy of George Francis. 
Train. ‘God bless the (comparatively) narrow seas that keep 
him off!” Mr. Train’s earliest recorded exploit is to have been the 
grandson of the Rev. Geo. Pickering, who emancipated his slaves, 
and, like a sensible person, “ declined a Methodist bishoprick.” 
Mr. Train, too, has made great refusals in his day, and at the age 
of twenty-four “declined Presidency of Australian Republic, 
tendered by Ballarat Revolutionists.” The discretion which re- 
fused the presidency of a Republic which does not exist was quite 
worthy of Mr. Train’s maternal ancestor, the Rev. George Pickering. 
As to education, the new Dictator enjoyed ‘“ two years’ college life 
in Holmes'’s Grocery Store.” He retains a strong contempt for 
any college except that in which he and Dr, Schliemann are the 
most distinguished modern pupils. With the scorn of the truly 
practical épicier he asserts that “for two centuries no American 
University has produced a man intellectually six feet high.” Greek 
and Latin education is “ exploded,” he holds, “except to manu- 
facture apothecaries and botanists.” ‘ Living linguists cannot 
understand the dead ” is another of his aphorisms which must have: 
some hidden meaning. He also declares that “college students 
should be taught something more practical and nobler than law, 
medicine, and theology.” These ideas are commonly held by 
people who have been educated behind the counter, and they 
not only win applause in America, but are very popular in serious 
and commercial circles in England. 

The chapter of Mr. Train’s schvoling is soon closed. Having 
exhausted the lessons to be gathered from figs and the sweet influ- 
ences of moist sugar, Mr. Train, at the age of twenty, “ organized 
prepaid passenger business and small bills of exchange throughout 
Europe and America.” This sounds very imposing; but, thanks 
to the wretched character of British education, we admit that it 
conveys no idea to ourmind. Whatever Mr. Train may have done, 
he founded a house of business ; and the adventures of 1850 are com- 
pressed into the eloquent sentence, “ Income ten thousand a year.” 
Ten thousand a year! it is the romance of real life. Two summers 


followed on twowinters’ snows, and Mr. Train’s income wasreckoned. 
at fifteen thousand. An English boy would possibly, at the age 
which Mr. Train had attained, have secured a paltry Fellowship. 
Tired of America and of Liverpool, Mr. Train, in 1853, intro- 
| duced stage coaches, railways, Fourth of July celebrations, and 
_ telegraphs to Australia. Grateful revolutionists offered him the 
| Presidency, as we have seen; but, observing that no White House 
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was yet erected, Mr. Train put the honour aside. Mr. Train’s later 
exploits, including the birth of a daughter and the publication of a 
book, are not of much interest till we reach the date 18 59. Then 
this restless spirit introduced tramways to Europe, and built the 
first street railway. We cannot pretend to be grateful, though it 
may lease Mr. Train to learn that the seed sown has fallen on 
fruitful ground. We are threatened with street railways drawn 
by steam engines, and a new horror and a fresh danger and 
eyesore will soon be added, no doubt, to the American im- 
provements adopted in England. When a railway passes screech- 
ing on the level of the bed-room windows, London will rival New 
York in the plenitude of its mechanical abominations. 

In 1862 Mr. Train was tried for manslaughter, and “ enter- 
tained distinguished men at Sunday breakfasts.” To give Sunday 
breakfasts was quite worthy of this restless person who, in July, 
was “ knocked down in Faneuil Hall,” and “ escaped assassination 
at Alton.” If an opponent of tramways, maddened by the noise of 
the bells and the wheels, so far forgot himself as to knock down 
and try to slay Mr. Train, he has our respectful sympathy though 
nothing, of course, can really justify murder. The distinguished 
men whom Mr. Train entertained ut breakfast may regret to hear 
that their host has “one thousand personal notes in auto-books,” 
whatever auto-books may be. In 1865 our hero “ addressed the first 
Fenian Convention in Philadelphia,” and in 1868 (after building 
an hotel in sixty days) “gave Susan B. Anthony fifteen thousand 
dollars to start the Revolution.” A man who owns fifteen thousand 
dollars seldom wishes to start the Revolution; but we do not learn 
from history that Miss Anthony proved the Cleopatra of any 
“epoch-making” change in American or European society. In 
prison often, like other enthusiasts, Mr. Train now “ passed ten 
months in European jails,” and employed his leisure in 
“ developing epigrams.” In 1869 he ran himself as “ Green- 
back candidate for President”; but the time was not yet 
ripe. Disappointed at home, Mr. Train in 1870 “organized 
the Commune ” in Paris, and we fear it must be said that he did 
not organize it well. Perhaps he had the contract for petroleum, 
and he may have done a g' stroke of business in that mineral 
oil. He was imprisoned at Lyons “ by Gambetta” and at Chicago 
by some other person, and he thinks that “gaol reforms” are 
among the most pressing wants of the age. Chicago could 
not be burnt without an accusation against Mr. Train, who 
was supposed to have set fire to the place to serve his private 
ends. In 1873 he became, so the document before us de- 
clares, “ President oi the Murderers’ Club.” He was imprisoned 
in “the Tombs” and the officers used to leave the door open in 
the fond hope that Train would run away “and release the 
Government of a White Elephant.” Mr. Train at this time turned 
his energies to the confutation of the Christian religion, which 
his biographer calls X. “ X was collared in the Tombs,” says the 
popular biography, just as some people might say that Mr. 
Spofforth was “ collared” by Mr. Thornton at the match between 
the Australians and the Orleans Club. After “collaring X,” the 
intrepid Train “ made the London Times back down”; but really 
the London Times backs down so often that Mr. Train need not 
boast of the feat. In 1834 he was converted to the doctrines 
which he now preaches trom every friendly platform that is 
supported by an adequate number of tickets at twenty-five cents. 

hat are those doctrines? They are (some of them) already 
dear to the more feeble-minded friends of advancement in England. 
Mr. Train became a vegetarian. ‘ Commenced taking two Turkish 
baths a day. Stopped animal food, and Butter condiments. . 
Commenced diet of boiled rice and baked apple twice a day.” In 
addition to these practices, Mr. Train renounced “ the filthy habit 
of handshaking,” and so far he is on the side of the Turks. He 
“ permitted no grown person to speak with him but two minutes.” 
This was his substitute for Comte’s hygiene cérébrale. In 1876 
he “ abolished anno domini, and adopted his own age, forty-seven, 
as new departure date of Paychologic Era.” Mr. Train’s last 
recorded exploit was a miracle. He “ made a five years’ cripple 
walk in Madison Square.” 

Mr. Train’s doctrines, which he calls psychological, are the result 
of the experience of an active life. Wedo not say that had he 
not been educated in a grocery he would have arrived at his 
psychological opinions. That all men should borrow in gold and 
pay in paper; that none should shake hands (and among American 
politicians the habit may perhaps have its drawbacks) ; that all 
should take two Turkish baths every day; that “ Japan should 
be our model for polite conversation,” are among the stouter 
“ planks ” of Mr. Train’s “platform.” He also avers that “ funerals 
when friends gather round the casket spread disease.” When Mr. 
Train publishes his American Dictionary and Grammar we may 
learn that “ casket ” is American for coffin. ‘That vaccination is 
deadly poison” we have heard before from Mr. Train’s English 
teachers or disciples. For the Millennium of Uncle Tom, and of 
Evangelical America, Mr. ‘Train has substituted what he calls 
“the Evolution.” “ Evolution comes,” says the Prophet, “ when 
60,000 churches are turned into Turkish Baths.” Can the Prophet 
possibly have a pecuniary interest in Turkish Baths? If not, there 
seems little method in the gospel of Mr. George Francis Train. It 
is enough for his audience, no doubt, and we can easily 
believe that Mr. Train is welcome in places where “ the drama is 
paralyzed.” The real fun must be after the lecture, when the 
audience is permitted to discuss the doctrines of Mr. Train while 
he, like Napoleon III., “answers for order.” We do not know 
whether Mr. Train or an admirer is responsible for the “ develup- 


ment ” of this “ epigram,” which seems to put the matter in a nut. 
shell :— 


The Present Evolutionized. 


Working men! Pay no taxes! 
Start the battle! Grind your Axes! 
The only way to save the nation 

ls immediate Repudiation ! 


THE GROWTH OF WEALTH IN FRANCE. 


hee extraordinary wealth of France has been strikingly illus- 
trated of late years by the rapidity with which she has re- 
covered from the disasters of the war and the ease with which she 
supports the enormous taxation that those disasters have occa- 
sioned. As is well known, her marvellous prosperity is a quite 
recent phenomenon. Her admirable geographical position, in- 
deed, her fertile soil, and the sun which _— her waving corn- 
fields and imparts to her wines their matchless flavour, she always 
possessed ; but these advantages were neutralized by misgovern- 
ment, by feudal exemptions, and by the exactions to which her 
laborious population was subject. A century ago her peasants 
were as wretched even as those of Ireland itself. And how large 
a share the distress of the towns had in bringing about the Revolution 
is well enough known. It would be interesting historically to be 
able to trace the growth of the prosperity which has succeeded. 
Politically it is important to ascertain whether the present huge 
expenditure is straining the resources of the country, for on this 
point depends the power of France to use with effect the formid- 
able military machine which she is perfecting with persevering 
industry. We need hardly say that the materials do not exist for 
an accurate study of the kind. France does not attempt any more 
than does England to take a census of her riches. And she has not, 
as we have, an income-tax which, to a certain extent at least, 
would furnish a trustworthy basis of calculation. Still we are not 
left altogether without materials for forming an estimate. Porter, 
in his Progress of the Nation, just before the reimposition of the 
Income-tax in this country by Sir R. Peel, estimated from the 
returns of the Legacy and Succession duties the accumulation of 
capital during the quarter of a century immediately following the 
peace, and the result at which he arrived is generally accepted as 
approximately correct. Now there are in France similar returns. 
It is evident that the amount of property on which duty 
is paid through a series of years is not an accurate 
measure of the whole property of a community. Capital 
of every kind is not liable to Succession duty, and much 
that is evades the liability. Moreover, the National Debt is pro- 
perly taxed because it is property in the hands of the fundholder, and 
= to the whole country it is a debt, not an accession of wealth. 
Mortgages, again, are included, although they clearly are charges on 
lands, houses, ships, and the like. Lastly, it is very probable that 
the necessities of the Treasury of late have sharpened the collectors, 
and caused an increase of the — of the duty without any 
corresponding augmentation of wealth. Still the returns will 
furnish data for a rough gegen to the truth sufficient for 
practical purposes, if we take a considerable period, such as fifty 
years—say from 1826 to 1876—so as to eliminate errors due to ex- 
cessive mortality from epidemics or from invasion and civil war, or 
from the occasional decease of an exceptionally large number of rich 
people. During these fifty years the average duration of life has cer- 
tainly been extended both by the progress of sanitary science and by 
the diffusion of well-being—a fact which, to some extent at least, 
counterbalances the increased stringency of collection. A move- 
ment, therefore, which steadily continues through the whole period 
must be general—that is to say, must spring from causes that affect 
all classes of the population. 

From the Bulletin de Statistique of last month it ee that 
the capital value of the successions of all kinds on which duty was 
levied in 1826 amounted in round numbers to 53} millions ster- 
ling; thirty years later, or in 1856, it amounted to 88 millions 
sterling ; and twenty years later still—that is, in 1876—the amount 
had risen to 188 millions. It will be seen that in these fifty years 
the value of property which in a single year is ascertained to have 

d by death to new owners was multiplied just three and a 

alf times. In the very able paper which we reviewed some 
months ago in these columns, it will be remembered that Mr. 
Giffen found that the capital of this country had been almost quad- 
rupled since Waterloo. If the Succession-duty returns in France 
can be taken as a trustworthy indication, it would therefore seem 
that the rate of growth on both sides of thé Straits of Dover 
has been nearly the same. It will further be observed that the 
rate has become greatly accelerated in the latter part of the 
half century which we have taken. In the first thirty years the 
augmentation of the successions was only 644 per cent.; in the 
last twenty it was 113 percent. In the last twenty, therefore, the 
rate of accumulation was nearly twice as rapid. This result also 
is in accordance with Mr. Giflen’s paper; but it is far more sur- 
rising that it should have contd in France than in England. 
For, not to speak of the Italian war and the Mexican expedition, 
in these twenty years occurred the disasters of the German 
invasion and the Communist insurrection, two rich provinces 
were torn from the country, and the nation was held in suspense 
by monarchical intrigues and clerical reactions. It may be thought 
that the whole growth occurred before the Franco-German war, 
but that is not the case. In fact, the addition to the capital value 
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of the successions between 1856 and 1866 was at the rate of 
49 per cent., while in the following ten years it was 43} per 
cent. How small was the decrease of accumulation will thus be 
seen. No language can express more eloquently than do 
these figures the recuperative energy of the French 
nation, and the solid foundation on which its present pro- 
sperity is built. But it is more instructive to note how com- 
paratively slight is the influence of local causes in checking 
great general movements. The effect of the gold discoveries in 
California and Australia began to be felt in Europe just before the 
outbreak of the Crimean war. We have seen how slow was the 
growth of capital in the preceding thirty years, whereas it ex- 
panded rapidly immediately afterwards. The addition to the 
capital value of the successions was considerably greater in abso- 
lute amount in the following ten years than in the previous thirty ; 
and in the next ten it was greater still. No doubt, part of the 
growth is only nominal. Before the discoveries gold was scarce, 
and therefore dear; since the discoveries it has become plentiful and 
cheap. The same property consequently appears to have a higher 
value now, simply because it exchanges for a larger sum of money. 
But this is only a small part of the explanation. There has 
been a vast expansion of trade, an immense development of in- 
dustry and manufactures, and an enormous real accumulation of 
capital. 

yo regards the pressure of taxation, the evidence of these returns 
is caleulated to cause surprise. Every one knows the immense 
addition to the expenditure which the Franco-German war has 
occasioned, and the extravagance, corruption, and adventurous 
policy of the Second Empire had previously added very heavily to 
the public outlay, whereas the Government of the Restoration en- 
deavoured to purchase forgiveness for its many sins by economy. 
We should have expected, therefore, notwithstanding the burdens 
which the wars and the overthrow of the First Empire had im- 
posed upon France, that the proportion borne by the revenue to the 

ublic wealth would be higher now than it was half a century ago. 
f we may judge from these returns the contrary is the case. 
1826 the proportion borne by the national income to the capital 
value of the property on which Succession duty was paid was as 
high as 73 per cent. At intervals of ten years since it has been 68 
cent., 79 per cent., 75 per cent., 61 per cent., and 66 per cent. 

hus, it will be seen, the proportion was higher all through the 
Restoration period, the reign of Louis Philippe, and until long 
after the Crimean war than it is now. In other words, if 
the assumption is warranted on which we have been reasoning 
all through this article, the Government of France took from its 
subjects a larger proportion of their means under the Restoration, 
and again in the early years of the Empire, than it exacts now, 
notwithstanding the additional expenditure imposed upon it by 
adversity, and notwithstanding the loss of two of its richest pro- 
vinees. Louis Philippe’s wasan exceptionally economical Govern- 
ment; yet even then the cost of the public service was pro- 
portionately at leastas heavy. During the whole half century it has 
never been lower save in the brilliant period between Solferino 
and Sedan. It was at the minimum in 1869. It increased 
rapidly after the Franco-German war, but it has been steadily 
decreasing during the years from 1874 to 1876. The mean- 
ing of these statements is plain enough. It is that, notwith- 
standing an expenditure exceeding our own by thirty millions 
sterling, France is financially as well able to support a contest as 
she was when the Citizen King intrigued in Syria and Egypt, and 
_ in Madrid to place the crown of Spain upon the head of 

is son, or even as when her armies were fighting beside our own 
at the Alma and Inkermann. 

The property on which the duty was paid in 1876 consisted of 
real estate the capital value of which is returned at 103 millions 
sterling, and personal property returned at 85 millions sterling. 
Thus the personalty amounted to no more than 82} per cent. of the 
realty, whereas in the United Kingdom the personalty greatly 

nderates, The fact illustrates the agricultural character of 
Tene, and it also bears testimony to the fruitfulness of the Revo- 
lution in sweeping away dimes, corvées, and all the other exactions 
to which the peasants were subject. In comparison with this 
country the wealth of France is less mobilisable, but it is also less 
destructible. Belgium and Lombardy have for centuries been the 
cockpits of Europe, yet they are still among its richest districts. 
It needs the hopeless, unbroken misgovernment of the Turks to 
reduce a fertile region to the condition of Western Asia. Ordinary 
war and revolution little affect the productiveness of cornfield and 
vineyard. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE. 
Iv. 

we the appearance of our last article on this subject an 
announcement has been made by the Lord Chancellor for 
which every one must by this time have been prepared—namely, 
that any hope which might have originally been entertained of 
getting the Criminal Code passed into law during the course of the 
t Session has been definitely abandoned. But, instead of 
merely letting the matter rest for the present, Government have 
adopted a course which certainly appears the best of which exist- 
ing circumstances admitted. Blackburn and Mr. Justice 
Lush are alike men of that remarkable type of genius which com- 


a comprehensive measure like the Oriminal Code. The addition 
of Sir James Stephen to the Commission would have been-no more 
than a proper recognition of his labours in the work of codi- 
fication, even had he not been the principal, if not the sole, author 
of the proposed Code. As it is, his presence either as a member of 
the Commission, or as a well-nigh permanent witness, is essential, 
and his appointment in the former capacity affords him a legitimate 
opportunity of justifying his own handiwork. We have already 
dealt with so much of the Billas includes the definition of offences 
and the apportionment of punishment thereto. The seventh and 
last part is devoted to the system of procedure which is from the 
passing of the Act to regulate criminal trials throughout the 
country. It might at first sight be supposed that this part of the 
subject was of minor importance, as dealing with the form rather than 
thesubstance, but as a matter of fact some of the most obvious blotsin, 
and some of the most vital questions relating to, our present system of 
criminal law are strictly speaking matter of procedure, and as such 
to be sought for under this concluding head of the Bill. ‘Take, for 
instance, two points which have recently been brought to public 
notice—the examination of prisoners and the need for some court 
for the consideration of the finding of juries in criminal cases. It 
is in that part of the Code with which we now propose to 
deal that the suggested provisions on these topics are to be found. 

The first section under the head of procedure empowers the 
Queen, with the advice of the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and the other Judges, or a majority of them, 
provided the two above-named functionaries are among such 
majority, to cause rules to be prepared providing for the regulation 
of such criminal proceedings as may be brought in the High Court 
of Justice itself, as opposed to the ordinary criminal tribunals of 
Assizes or Sessions, and of all matters relating to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal not specially provided for in the Act. We may 
notice that this section contains a power to abolish the costly 
and generally unnecessary process known as trial at bar. This 
plan of leaving to those who will from practical experience be 
most competent to judge wherein the provisions of the Act need 
supplementing the power so to supplement them is manifestly 
adopted from the Judicature Acts, in relation to which it has been 
found to work very satisfactorily. 

The next section is designed to finally settle a point which has 
been the subject of much dispute, and which the cases seem to 
have stopped just short of absolutely deciding. It was formerly 
an accepted doctrine of law that a man who had been injured by 
another could not, if the injury amounted to a felony, seek to 
enforce his private rights against the wrongdoer by civil action 
unless he first discharged his duty to the public by prosecuting 
him. This rule, however, has now become more theoretical than 
practical, successive cases having undermined its existence, and 
statutory enactments having definitely annihilated it with respect 
to certain felonies. It has been forcibly pointed out that the 
defendant cannot take advantage of his own wrong to defeat the 
action against him, and that all the judge has to do is to try the 
issues presented to him, so that he is not called upon to try a felony 
incidentally, which would be the effect were he to withdraw the 
case from the jury on this ground. It mizht still, however, be 
doubtful whether a plaintiff could recover where, on his own show- 
ing, the facts on which he relied constituted a felony, to obviate 
which the Code definitely enacts that no civil remedy for any act 
or omission shall be suspended or in any way affected by the fact 
that such act or omission amounts to a criminal offence; re- 
serving, however, to the judge who tries such a case the power 
to direct the prosecution of the defendant, as is now done where 

rsons commit perjury in the course of a trial. We may notice 
in passing that in this section the word “ perjury” somewhat un- 
accountably occurs, that offence having previously been abolished 
by Section 84. The wisdom of this step may be doubted, inasmuch 
as it is to the interest of the public that offenders should not go 
unpunished, and as a man is far more prone to seek advantage to 
himself from a civil action than to undertake the thankless and 
often expensive part of a prosecutor. The rule had, however, as 
we have mentioned, been so trenched upon as to be practically 


| 


useless; and the removal of the distinction between felonies and 
misdemeanors, 2 feature of the Code highly desirable on other 
grounds, necessitated either its rehabilitation and extension, a 
clearly impracticable proceeding, or its total disappearance. The 
power given to the court is apparently sufficient to prevent any 
miscarriage of justice. 

The important change introduced by the Code to which we have 
often referred, the abolition of the distinctive appellations of 
felony and misdemeanour, is contained in Section 286. The classi- 
fication of offences under these two heads has become highly 
arbitrary and technical, the magnitude of any specified crime 
affording little if any guide to the category under which it is to be 
reckoned, while the common law distinctions as to previous con- 
victions, accessories, disqualifications, arrests, and bail between 
felonies and misdemeanors, though modified by innumerable and 
bewildering statutes, still survive sufficiently to occasion many 
gross inconsistencies. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the manner 
in which the Code rectifies these anomalies by including all the 
criminal acts to which it applies under the generic term “ indict- 


able offences,” and distributing those attributes which it retains 
| according to the gravity of the offence. After preserving the 
| jurisdiction of Courts of Quarter Sessions, subject to the existing 
| limitations, and also that of Justices of the Peace, already suffi- 


bines breadth of ideas with keen and minute apprehension of | ciently defined by statute, the Code proceeds to do away with 
details, and pre-eminently fits them for the task of criticizing | those dangerous and useless remnants of the Common Law which 
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ibe where an offence shall be tried. The original rule that 
a criminal offence was only triable in the district or county within 
which it was committed was the natural result of the early 
system of criminal administration in this country, which was of 
an essentially local character. The changes which have super- 
vened have diminished this local character to a minimum, and 
the frequent miscarriages of justice which a strict adherence to 
the above-mentioned rule entailed led to its being subjected 
to a very large number of statutory exceptions. No advantage 
being likely to accrue from its retention, it is in accordance with 
the policy of the Code to decree its abolition, which it accord- 
ingly does by laying down the simple: rule that in the ordinary 
course of affairs a prisoner is to be committed for trial before the 
court which sits in the district where the offence was committed; 
but if there is any doubt about the locality of the offence, he is to 
be committed to the court for the district where the committal 
takes place, with a general proviso that no objection shall be taken 
to the validity of any trial on the ground that the defendant was 
ordered to be tried’ or was tried at a wrong place. Similar 
provisions for ensuring competent jurisdiction in courts and 
grand juries are contained in subsequent sections, so that an 
offence, wherever committed, may be tried by the proper tribunal 
without respect to locality. 

We pass over a large number of sections which merely con- 
solidate the existing law as to criminal procedure, or put 
upon a statutory footing what has become universal matter of 
practice, and have next to notice the power accorded by 
Section 335 to any judge of the High Court to order evi- 
dence to be taken either in the United Kingdom or abroad 
on commission in criminal, as is now frequently done in civil, 
eases, This is a manifestly wise alteration, inasmuch as im- 

ortant witnesses are frequently resident out of Great Britain or 
land, in which case it is impossible to procure their attendance. 
The provisions of the Vexatious Indictments Act, which tend to 
prevent the bringing of groundless accusations, are extended so as 
to cover a far larger number of offences than they at present do ; and 
facilities are afforded to defendants for ascertaining the nature of 
the charge they have to meet by means of copies of the indict- 
ment, and notices setting forth the names and addresses of the 
witnesses to be called for the prosecution and the substance of the 
evidence they are prepared to give, which are to be supplied prior 
to the trial. A considerable number of sections are devoted to the 
subject of challenging jurymen, a power which it is wise to retain 
in contemplation of possible cases, and also as being theoretically 
indispensable for the ensuring to the-defendant a fair trial, although 
any one conversant with criminal practice must be aware that in 
the majority of instances the process of allowing the defendant his 
challenge degenerates into a mere farce. A: very important inno- 
vation is introduced by Section 368, which provides that, as 
soon as the case for-the prosecution’ is ended, the court shall in- 
form the defendant that he may make any statement he- pleases as 
to the charge brought against him, or be examined by his own 
counsel subject to being questioned in turn by the opposite counsel. 


No such cross-questioning is to be directed to the defendant's | 


eredit or character. Re-examination or explanation is also per 
mitted after the “ examination,” by which, we presume, is meant 
the cross-examination by the hostile counsel, isconcluded. De- 
féndants are not to be sworn and are not to be liable to any punish- 
ment for false statements. This lastisin some respects doubtless a 
salutary provision; but it must tend materially to diminish the 
effect on the minds of the jury of any statement put forward 
ly the defendant, which will in all cases derive its only 
weight from its innate probability. There appears to be 
nothing in the Code to remove the existing disability of 
husbands and wives to give evidence for or against one 
another. Section 372 gives the court the power to direct the 
attendance of any witness not called by either party, whose evidence 
it appears desirable to obtain. That time-honoured institution, a 
jury of matrons, is to be superseded by a jury of three qualified 
medical practitioners, and juries:are never to be subjected to that 
isolation during adjournments-which is now their fate in trials for 
felony, unless the court, for special reasons, sees fit to keep them to- 
gether. The rule which entitles every defendant to be present in 
court during the whole of his trial is for the first time subjected to 
the proviso, shown we believe bysome recent instances to be a neces- 


sary one, that he conducts himself properly. If his behaviour be | 
unseemly, the court may order him to be removed, and proceed | 


with his trial in his absence, keeping him properly informed of 
what goes on. In the present state of the law, if a jury are left to 
consider their verdict on a Saturday and have not agreed by 
twelve o'clock at night, they must be discharged, since the court 
can neither take a verdict on Sunday nor keep the jury locked up 
till Monday morning. The: Code provides that the court may 
receive a verdict on Sunday, and’also take all such proceedings as 
are subsequent thereto on that day, with the merciful object of the 
sooner terminating the prisoner's suspense. 

We have now arrived at that important group of sections 


which institutes a new order of things with reference’ to the | 


reconsideration and rectification’ of those decisions. of criminal 
courts. which are shown’ to be unsatisfactory either in point 
of law or fact. As to the former, the present practice is 
substantially retained in principle, the different methods now 
open to a defendant of having the legal bearings of his case 
reviewed being reduced to the uniform course of making a special 
entry on the record, while the powers of the Court of Criminal 
Appeal are somewhat enlarged, so as to enable them to direct a new 
cial where such a course appears desizable, but is at present 


impracticable. As to findings of fact hitherto—except in some few 
and unimportant cases, irreversible —the- Code introduces a 
new system which will recommend itself to all persons who re 
member the awkward predicament in which the Home Secretary 
found himself in relation to the Penge case. First, the judge 
who tries a criminal case may during orat the end of the sittings 
grant either a new trial or leave to move for one. Secondly, the 

erson convicted may present a petition to the Crown, on which, 
if one of the principal Secretaries of State entertains doubts 
whether the conviction was proper or the trial satisfactory, he may 
grant permission to the convicted person to move the Court of 
Criminal Appeal for a new trial. irdly, if a second conviction 
takes place inconsistent with the first, or if witnesses at the first 
trial are convicted of having given false evidence thereat, the 
defendant is entitled to move for a new trial. Sentences are not 
to be suspended pending an appeal unless they are of death, 
flogging, or whipping, which, being executed, cannot be undone, 
or unless the court from which the appeal is made or the High 
Court see fit to admit the defendant to bail. The wisdom of the 
principle involved in these provisions is incontestable, but it 
seems — that the Home Secretary's labours will be 
materially augmented when the Bill becomes law. 

Under the head of Pleading in Criminal Cases the present 
cumbrous and absurd system of indictments, which involves in 
many cases the expenditure of infinite time and yards of parch- 
ment, is swept away,and replaced by a simple plan of tabular 
statements and schedules, whereby all the old-fashioned verboseness 
and repetition is avoided, while the accused is at the same time 
enabled to comprehend the charges against him far more readily 
and thoroughly than under the old system. The opportunity is 
also taken to relax some of the rules as to technical accuracy in 
such documents which have sometimes occasioned dificulty. A 
more liberal system as to costs to be paid by the defendant to the 


prosecutor or vice versdé occupies several sections. By the existing 
| law rewards may be adjudged by criminal courts to any person 
| who has displayed special activity or courage in or towards the 
| apprehension of any person charged with one or more of fourteen 
| specified offences selected on no particularly definite principle; the 
Code extends the category to all indictable offences—a reasonable 
| Measure, since a consciousness of forgery or coining, which are 
| two offences carefully omitted from those specified by the present 
| law, might well prompt an unscrupulous person to resist appre- 
" hension. Following out the idea of an Act passed in 1870, which 
gave courts power in case of felonious injuries to property to order 
compensation to be made by the person convicted to the person 
aggrieved, one of the last sections in the Code provides that the 
court may in any criminal trial order compensation of not more 
than 100/. to be paid by the person convicted to any one who has 
been injured or aggrieved by the offence of which such person has 
been convicted. The Bill concludes with a clause repealing all 
the Acts or parts. of Acts which it is designed to replace. 

Such is a view, necessarily imperfect and hasty, of the proposed 
Criminal Code, The method we have been compelled to adopt oi 
only treating its more prominent features has involved the omission 
| of any special consideration of the marvellous consolidation which it 
| effects in all those details of law and practice which have now to be 
| hunted up on occasion from text-books and cases. It must be 
enough to say that evenif the Code contained no alteration at all of 
the existing law, its reduction of that law toa definite and coherent 
system would render it a measure of paramount importance, and 
entitle its author to the credit of having accomplished a great 
work, demanding a pre-eminent amount of knowledge, skill, and 
industry. As to the alterations it introduces, they seem, without 
exception, to be such as are imperatively called for by defects in 
the existing state of affairs, which the systematic arrangement 
above referred to serves to bring more strongly to light; and one 
is constrained to wonder how-such flaws in an important branch 
of administration can have remained so long unremedied. It 
has been objected that the strict formularization of the law tends 
to invest the judge with powers properly appertaining to the jury, 
but we cannot see how this can be shown to be the case. What- 
ever the law may be, the judge has to lay it down for the guidance of 
the jury; and if the judge has it definitely and concisely expressed 
ready to his hand, it merely facilitates his task, without altering 
| his position with regard to those on whose verdict the case must 
ultimately depend. We shall anxiously look forward to the result 
of the labours of the Commission, and can only hope that it will 
be such as to ensure a speedy and> safe passage into law for the 
measure which we have been considering, unaltered in its move im- 
portant aspects. 


REVIEWS. 


SENIOR'S CONVERSATIONS.* 


OME of Mr. Senioz’s journals have been published, and other 

parts of the series were at different times freely circulated in 
manuscript; but the present selection, edited with remarkable 
skill and judgment by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily full and 
interesting. Mr. Senior, though he had other claims to dis- 


* Conversations with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, and other Distinguished 
| Persons during the Second: Empire. By the late Nassau William Senior. 
| Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson.. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
1878. 
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tinction, will perhaps be best remembered hereafter by his records | The expression of opinion is not the less interesting because Thiers 


anticipation inst the of betraying confidence, for hi 
intadibenter on always warned that he kept a journal of their 
discourses, and on all convenient occasions he submitted it to the 
speaker for correction. To one of the reports of a conversation 
with M. de Montalembert he appends a note to the effect that all 
the most violent expressions were added by Montalembert himself 
on revision. Natural aptitude and long practice enabled Mr. 
Senior to produce from memory reports almost as full and accurate 
as if they had been taken in shorthand. No competent reader can 
fail to satisfy himself that the journals are faithful to the tone as 
well as to the statements and opinions of the speakers. A 
singularly calm, intellectual temperament tended greatly to Mr. 
Senior’s habitual accuracy. He took a much keener interest in 
knowing what eminent Frenchmen thought or said than in sup- 
porting by their authority any conclusions of his own. His 
were unusually favourable. His public services, 
and more especially his large share in the Poor-law, which w= 
perhaps the most important measure of the time, had fairly earned 
the leisure which he employed for many years to a great extent in 
collecting political information. His chief party connexion had 
been with ford Lansdowne, and his personal relations were chiefly 
with the Whigs; but no man was more entirely free from social 
bigotry or prejudice. He talked French sufficiently well for 
oses of conversation; and he was free from the weakness of 
preferring silence and isolation to the risk of a possible error in 
accent or idiom. Those who confided to him their grievances 
and their experiences must have been fully aware that their con- 
fidant was of a critical rather than a passionately sympathetic dis- 
position ; but ready talkers always like a good listener; and during 
the repression which prevailed under the Empire there must have 
been a keen satisfaction in expressing to a foreigner the contempt, 
the indignation, and the envy, which occupied the best intellects of 
France. Céelui-ct, as they called the Emperor, was a never failing 
subject of ridicule and abuse; and Mr. Senior was for his own 
purposes an untiring hearer of confident anticipations which were 
always falsified by events. These volumes are full of speculations 
on future revolutions, on the certainty that the Emperor would 
make war on England, on the maapehelty which he was to earn 
by the policy which raised him to the height of prosperity and 
gd of beneficent Restorations, and of bloodthirsty Republics. 

. Senior seems never to have contradicted, and seldom to have 
openly doubted. He listened and wrote it all down. Dean Milman 
once called another of his journals the book of false prophecies ; 
but it is only because other political forecasts are for the most part 
not recorded that their want of —— is not equally con- 
spicuous. Mrs. Simpson was probably present at some of the 
conversations reported in her volumes; and she has shown herself 
competent to judge of the comparative interest attaching to 
different parts of the journals. Among other claims to the grati- 
tude of her readers is the provision of a full and accurate table of 
contents, which is especi y valuable in a book by its nature occa- 
sional and discontinuous. In a future edition dates should be su 
plied to the conversations. The book is difficult to review for the 
same reasons which make it easy and pleasant to read. Perhaps 
the most attractive parts are those which relate to M. Thiers. 

M. Thiers was probably less uniformly wise and virtuous than 
M. de Tocqueville; but, on the other d, his conversation is 
more various, more lively, and less monotonously didactic. 
According to his custom, Mr. Senior has suppressed the greater 
part of his own share in the dialogues with the result of some- 
times giving to extemporaneous remarks something of the effect of 
lectures ; but in these volumes the language of the several speakers 
is so dramatically appropriate that it reproduces their characters, 
as well as their opinions. More especially M. Thiers’s conversa- 
tions represent the intellectual versatility, the rapid judgment, and 
the not unpleasant egotism of the most brilliant and most con- 
spicucus Frenchman of his time. The impatience with which he 

ed his exclusion from political activity during some of the 
most vigorous of his life enhances the merit of his refusal to 
place his services at the disposal of the Emperor. It is not certain 
whether other informants were right in assuring Mr. Senior that 
during the Crimean War Thiers indirectly advised the Emperor 
through the intervention of Marshal Vaillant and of other per- 
sonal friends. He was from the first a determined and 
active supporter of the war at a time when the Legiti- 
mists, the Orleanists, and all the other enemies of the 
Government were, in consequence of jealousy of England, 
and of antipathy to the Emperor, zealous partisans of Russia. The 
nuineness of the report, if it required any confirmation, would 
be roved by the frequent variations and contradictions of M. 
Thiers’s language, according to the mood and the circumstances of 
the moment; but the substance of his opinion is probably con- 
tained in a roe in which he regrets that Louis Sapsioan had 
not established a real constitution, with a hereditary peerage and 
a House of Commons. In that case he says that he would have 
pardoned the means in consideration of the end :— 

And so would nine-tenths of France; not merely the nine-tenths of the 
peasantry and the rabble who have voted for him now, but nine-tenths of 
all that is enlightened as well as of all that is prolétaire. He might have 
had Guizot and me for his Ministers, or more probably Guizot alone, for I 
should have preferred standing apart as the friend of the administration, 
like Sir Robert Peel, and there would have been such a Parliamentary ma- 
jority as there has not been since the first days of Louis XVIII. 

Sentor.—And would his dynasty have lasted ? 

TuieRs.—I see no reason why it might not have lasted for centuries. 


He secured himself by ' 


misconceives his own character and hypothetical conduct. He 
could never again have been a colleague of Guizot, who would 
have claimed the first place as resolutely as himself; and still less 
would he have given any Administration the lofty and dispassionate 
support which Sir Robert Peel in the last four years of his life 
accorded to Lord John Russell; but, while he chafed under a des- 

otism, he naturally persuaded himself that he would have been 

appy in a constitutional monarchy, though he had from 
1840 to 1848 steadily opposed Louis Philippe and Guizot. 
Louis Napoleon, as President, had pressed M. Thiers to be his 
Minister; but, “after having served the greatest monarch of his 
time, after having stood on the same elevation as Metternich and 
Peel, I could not descend to be the instrument or even the associate 
of a Pretender.” It is not necessary to accept Macaulay’s favourite 
paradox, “ such is the inconsistency of human nature.” Human 
nature and character are necessarily consistent ; but he might safely 
have said “ such is the inconsistency of human talk.” 

Thiers frequently assured Mr. Senior, probably without con- 
scious insincerity, that he had always been an advocate of an 
English alliance. He nevertheless admitted his regret at the 
frustration by Louis Philippe of his projects of war with England 
in 1840. He took pleasure in dwelling on the administrative 
activity which he had then displayed, and in the King’s remark 
that “ce chien d’homme” can work all the day and half the night 
and that he is never tired. After a sickly childhood, Thiers 
possessed during the rest of his life an iron constitution; yet, ac- 
cording to his own account, during the preparations for war he 
was habitually so much exhausted at night that he was carried to 
bed. In his opinion a Minister was imbecile who trusted to others 
the execution of his orders. He said that one of the causes of 
Napoleon's decline was the remission in his later years of the 
strenuous vigilance with which he had formerly superintended 
minute details. The Duke of Fezensac’s Memoirs prove that the 
ubiquitous activity of Napoleon has been greatly overrated. It is, 
in fact, impossible for a general or a minister to do more 
than a limited amount of work. The best administrator 
is the man who, after distinguishing accurately the various 
degrees of importance of different branches of the service, 
reserves to himself the function of supreme control, and reposes 
entire confidence in well-chosen assistants who are respon- 
sible for the rest. Nearly all the misunderstandings which had in 
a long course of years endangered the friendly relations of England 
and France were, according to Thiers, due to the perversity of 
Lord Palmerston. The English Minister, on his part, profound! 
distrusted not only Thiers himself, but nearly all the Frenc 
statesmen of his time, including Louis Philippe. In the persons of 
Thiers and Palmerston English and French patriotism often 
clashed; and the immediate recognition of Louis Napoleon as 
Prince President profoundly offended the upper classes in France, 
who almost without exception held aloof from the usurper. 
Nevertheless, there was a certain sympathy between two robust and 
manly intellects. Thiers told Mr. Senior that he liked Palmerston 
meer Ae and he quoted with approval a remark of Lord 

oughton’s, then Mr. Milnes, that there were two Palmerstons, 
one real and the other mythological. The legendary Palmerston was 
always supposed to be promoting revolutions in all parts of Europe. 
The real Palmerston was concerned almost exclusively with the 
interests of England. In common with all other French states- 
men Thiers gravely and justly censured the reform agitation which 
was in those days chiefly promoted by Lord John Russell. Of 
Peel, who had died shortly before, he always speaks with profound 
respect and admiration. He once defined three degrees of 
patriotism, of which the highest was wholly unmixed with selfish- 
ness, Such, he said, was Peel, such, he believed was Lord Lans- 
downe, and he apparently hoped that he belonged himself to the 
same order. 

Although the unreserved and original communications of Thiers 
are especially fascinating, the book would be abundantly inte- 
resting if it consisted only of reports of conversations with Guizot, 
Montalembert, Cousin, Lamartine, and other persons of celebrit; 
and eminence. On military subjects the opinions of the Polish 
General Chrzanowski, who had commanded the Piedmontese 
army at Novara, are highly instructive. The carelessness of 
English administration during the Crimean War is illustrated by 
the indifference with which Chrzanowski’s offers of information 
and advice were received. Manin and Arrivabene contributed to 
Mr. Senior’s collection much interesting matter in relation to 
Italian politics. Mérimée was almost the only considerable man 
of letters who was content to serve the Empire; but Montalembert, 
who had at first defended Louis Napoleon's seizure of supreme 

wer, always attributed to him great ability. M. Guizot, whom 

r. Senior visited at Val Richer, expressed to him the same 
ag apn for Lord Aberdeen over other English statesmen which 

e has recorded in his Memoirs, Even Sir Robert Peel shared 
the feelings, and perhaps the prejudices, of his countrymen; and 
“the great fault ot English statesmen is that they speak only with 
reference to their English hearers, and act only with reference to 
English interests or English opinions.” Lord Aberdeen was, 
according to Guizot, “a citizen of the world. He knew the 
interests and the feelings of foreign nations, and consulted them. 
He never cut knots; he untied them. He never lost his temper.” 
In his Memoirs, M. Guizot adds to Lord Aberdeen’s merits his 
perfect confidence in M. Guizot himself. Peel, he says, 
with all his excellent qualities, sometimes distrusted us; 
but Lord Aberdeen implicitly accepted our assurances. Pal- 
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merston, who was more sceptical than Peel himself, was, as 
might be expected, not a favourite of Guizot’s; but he admitted 
Palmerston’s great ability and knowledge, and said that he was 
admirable in discussion. “ Another fault of his policy is its 
—ar He picks up every straw of offence that lies in his 
path. a man did so in private life he would quarrel with his 
wife once a week and with his valet oncea day. He resents a 
fillip as if it were a stab, and fires a ninety-eight pounder against 
a wasp’s nest.” In international affairs resentment at a fillip is 
sometimes the best security against a stab. Lord Palmerston hel 
the supreme direction of foreign affairs in England for five-and- 
thirty years with the exception of two or three short intervals. 
During his whole career as Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister 
he preserved unbroken peace; and it was when in deference to the 
Prince Consort’s unfortunate prejudice he was relegated to the 
Home Office, that Lord Aberdeen in his overstrained tenacity for 
peace blundered into the Crimean War. Mr. Senior so far deviates 
from his usual practice as to record some judicious remarks of his 
own in answer to M. Guizot’s criticism of Palmerston. During 
the visit to Val Richer, M. de Witt, M. Guizot’s son-in-law, told 
an excellent story about Lamartine. ‘“ When Lamartine was in 
power, he used to jot down indiscriminately hints for his poems 
and hints for his administration. In a paper containing, among 
other things, a list of prefects was found the word ‘ David.’ M. 
David appeared, therefore, in the Moniteur as prefect, and Lamar- 
tine’s secretary came to him to ask M. David’saddress. Lamartine was 
sorely puzzled. The name certainly was there, but he could not tell 
why. At last he recollected that he had put it down as a memo- 
randum of some allusion to King David, to be introduced into a 
“meditation.” So a notice appeared in the Monttewr nominating 
A. B.a prefect in the place of M. David, “appelé & d'autres 
fonctions.” It would be hypercritical to object to the anecdote 
that Lamartine was never Minister of the Interior, and that during 
his tenure of the Foreign Office Ledru Rollin, who probably 
thought little about King David, had the nomination of prefects. 
M. Guizot’s judgment of the character and conduct of Lamartine 
was equally just and severe :— 

Never was Nature more prodigal, and never were her gifts more abused. 
He began with eloquence, imaginative courage, birth, fortune; all have 
been destroyed by his want of self-command. He never can resist the 
immediate gratification of his vanity. He has wasted his fortune in 
ostentatious hospitality and almsgiving; he boasts that he is “ la Pro- 
vidence” of all his neighbours. He falsifies the facts of his history in order 
to introduce claptraps to theatrical effects ; he falsifies its spirit to please, 
to influence, and to deceive the ignorant mob of readers. His policy, when 
a member of the Provisional Government, was all vanity. He hoped that 
the Republicans and the bourgeoisie would unite to make him President. I 
cannot read his “ Girondins.” 


Guizot thought that the benefits to England of Parliamentary 
reform had not been unmixed. An unreformed Parliament, he 
said, would not have effected so many legislative and administra- 
tive improvements, but it would ‘have produced greater states- 
men :— 

Your next fall will be into what will be virtually universal 
suffrage ; for it will place power in the hands of the unedu- 
cated majority; and it signifies little whether they are sixty 
per cent. or ninety-nine per cent. of the electors. And a Parliament 
elected by universal suffrage will never be moderate. It will always oscil- 
late between servility and revolution. With us it is servile ; with you it 
will be revolutionary. 

The conservation of Cousin is even more melancholy than the 
reflections of Thiers and of Guizot; and it is equally well worth 
reading; but two thick volumes, replete with matter, cannot be 
condensed within the limits of a short review. If the conversation 
of Roman nobles in the time of Nero or of Domitian had been pre- 
served with equal fidelity, the dissatisfaction deepening into 
despair, which is indicated by Tacitus and by Juvenal, would 
perhaps not have been unlike the feelings of constitutional poli- 
ticians under Napoleon III. It may be hoped that Englishmen in 
similar circumstances would be more resolute and more practical 
than the fallen Ministers of Louis Philippe and the so-called 
Burgraves of the National Assembly. Nutional vanity cannot 
persuade itself that conversation in England is as good as it was 
found by Mr. Senior in France. 


. 


HILL’S JOHNSON.* 


i the legion of British men of letters there is no one whom 
we seem to know more intimately, and about whom we 
desire to know more, than Dr. Johnson. Johnson himself is 
always acting before us on the stage of perhaps the greatest 
biography which was ever written. But we are not satisfied 
when the drama is closed to let him pass away; we would follow 
him behind the scenes, and hear how he talked when no Boswell 
was at hand, and how his friends and companions talked too. Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill has felt this craving. He has been tempted on, in 
the quest for the gratification of his own curiosity, to collect a 
mass of most suggestive materials, The public now reaps the 
advantage of his researches in a most readable volume. Seldom 
has a pleasanter commentary been written on a literary master- 

iece. We can give it no higher praise than when we say that it 
inspires a continual desire to take down the volumes of Boswell. 
But it is neither an abstract nor an echo. What its author has 


* Dr. Johnson: his Friends and his Critics. 


By George Birkbeck Hill, 
DC.L. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1878. 


aimed at has been the reproduction of the atmosphere in which 
Johnson lived; and he has succeeded so well that we shall look 
with interest for other chapters of Johnsonian literature which 


he 

r. Birkbeck Hill has recalled the Oxford of Johnson’s under- 
graduate career vividly and faithfully. Johnson, he reminds us, 
was in sentiment towards Oxford utterly unlike Gibbon, who 
bitterly exclaims that “she will as cheerfully renounce him for a 
son as he is willing to disclaim her for a mother.” Gibbon had 
the rank and the means of a gentleman commoner. His grievance . 
against his University was that it suffered him to waste his days 
in extravagant frivolity. With all its affectation of theology, it 
did not even take the trouble to see that he understood the Articles 
of the Church whose bulwark it boasted itself to be. These 
were days when Chesterfield could write to his far from brilliant 
son, ‘‘ What do you think of being Greek professor at one of our 
Universities? It is a very pretty sinecure and requires very little 
knowledge (much less than I hope you have already) of that 
language.” Yet Johnson, whose associations with Oxford were 
chiefly of penury and privations, loved it as tenderly as Gibbon 
despised it. «The lines,” says Dr. Hill, “in which he bids us 
mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, so truly told of his own 
sufferings that when in his old age he tried to read them aloud he 
burst into a passion of tears.” His college bills came to about eight 
shillings a week; yet he could not command means to pay them, 
and had from sheer poverty to quit the University in fourteen 
months. He had a keen sensibility to affronts, and, though 
Dr. Hill shows that there is little foundation for the famous 
and pathetic story of the charitably bestowed boots, he must 
have had a harder fight with the difficulties of an oney 
purse than any servitor. To those around him he seemed a 
gay and frolicsome fellow; but “it was bitterness,” he said, 
“that they mistook for frolic. I was miserably poor, and 
I thought to fight my way by my literature and my wit.” 
Nevertheless, the undergraduate of fourteen months’ residence all 
told, who left without a degree to show, or prizes to vaunt, and 
who despised the college lectures he was fined twopence apiece for 
evading, was from first to last the most faithful son Oxford ever 
reared. The mere sight of Oxford revived him when his life was 
already ebbing away, and he expressed no greater pride in the 
compliments of a king than in being invited “to dine with the 
Canons of Christ Church.” 

With Johnson and Oxford as a place of learning it was somewhat 
as it is with the rich man in the story books who can afford to marry 
a poor wife, because he has money enough for both. Johnson had 
enough learning even as an undergraduate to put him, as one 
of his Pembroke tutors said in after times to Boswell, “above 
their mark.” But Oxford possessed the traditionary fame and the 
material splendour which the Lichfield bookseller’s son yearned 
for. The moment the University re-adopted him by granting him 
a Master of Arts’ degree he forgot that he had not passed through the 
whole academic course. How delightful it is to read of his 
pleasure in the mere gown. ‘It was,” he writes, “at my first 
coming quite new and handsome”; but he wore it, Lord Stowell 
has recorded, “ almost ostentatiously.” The Master of Arts’ robe 
had to suffer for its owner's long privation of academic distinctions. 
Oxford was the home of customs, which had a significance to John- 
son which they possessed for few other undergraduates. He loved 
the fireplace in the centre of the hall, and accused the “ Whigs” 
of removing it to the side from some sinister motive. He felt at 
home amid Oxford Jacobites, and applauded the treasonable senti- 


ments of Dr. King with a fervour which betrayed no presentiment 
_ that he was to become one of the most loyal of King George’s sub- 
jects. Dr. Birkbeck Hill has collected some very curious proofs of the 
_undisguised regret—common in Oxford—for the exiled dynasty. 
| This regret had an unfailing charm for Johnson. A dozen years 
before he matriculated town and University both had to be coerced 
by a regiment of foot soldiers. A Jacobite riot broke out on the 
Prince of Wales’s birthday because the Colleges would not ring 
their bells in honour of the day. The major in command of the 
regiment retaliated by lighting a bonfire in front of the Star Inn, 
and drinking healths round it with his subalterns to the pious 
memory of William III. Eight or nine years after Johnson had 
left, when Culloden had crushed all practical Jacobite hopes, 
Balliol entertained a party of Jacobites. One of the guests, in 
returning homewards, so loudly blessed King James and cursed 
King George as to provoke the loyal indignation of a Whig 
dignitary. The Whig canon, attempting to arrest the revel- 
lers, was roughly handled, especially by one student. “TI,” said 
the youthful politician, “am aman who dare say God bless 
| King James the Third; and I tell you my name is Dawes 
| of St. Mary Hall. I am a man of an independent fortune, and 
| therefore afraid of no man.” Dawes of St. Mary Hall was brought 
| before the Vice-Chancellor; but the Vice-Chancellor refused to 
| receive the canon’s depositions; and the authority of Westminster 
| Hall had to be invoked to punish the offenders. Vice-Chancellors 
| were indeed as much Jacobites as undergraduates. We are 
' scarcely surprised that the soldiers, in the earlier riot we have re- 
| ferred to, were sceptical as to the Vice-Chancellor’s intentions 
| when, “attended by a man bearing a lanthorn and candle, he came 
| up to help to keep the peace.” A soldier actually had the impiety 
to strike the Vice-Chancellor’s “lanthorn with a great stick, and 
beat out the candle.” But if the University authorities were not 
likely to offend Johnson by their love for the exiled family, neither 
would he take umbrage at the compensatory rigour they showed 
at a later period against Methodist students. hitfield it in 
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his favour that he belonged to Johnson's own College, at which he 
matriculated as a servitor four years later. As for John Wesley 
Johnson liked his conversation much, except for a reason, “ very 
disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs and have out his 
talk,” that Wesley was always obliged to go ata certain hour. 
But Methodism Johnson abhorred, and he rejoiced that Oxford 
abhorred it also. He cordially approved the University’s decision 
to expel six students of St. Edmund Hall because they were 
both ignorant of Greek and in the habit of preaching in illicit 
conventicles. Their real crime was not their want of learning, but 
their design to use residence in Oxford as an avenue to ordination, 
and so to the tion of Methodism in the Chureh. One 
andergraduate, a certain Benjamin Blatch, though equally guilty 
of religious fervour was not expelled because, though he was illite- 
rate, “he was represented to be a man of fortune, and declared 
that he was not designed for holy orders.” 

With a political and religious fanaticism which, far from dis- 
pleasing Johnson, had his ardent sympathy, the University, while 
ceasing to be industrious or learned, clung punctiliously to the old 
shell and forms of the days when it still had vitality and growth. 
In a scheme of University studies drawn up shortly before Johnson 
matriculated the names of Plato and Aristotle are not to be found ; 
but every academical formality savoured of logic and the schoolmen. 
To Johnson it would not seem a mere farce that a candidate for the 
degree of Master of Arts had “ solemnly to determine in Lent to 
answer at Quodlibet Disputations, to dispute in Austins, speak 
two Declamations, and read six solemn Lectures.” For the most 
part the exercises had come to be a mockery, so that when a syllo- 
gism was propounded the candidate for the degree “thereupon 
prayed his Aristotle (for so is the senior responding bachelor called) 
to answer for him.” Everything was done by deputy, in spite of 
‘the most solemn injunctions that “every one was bound to defend 
Aristotle and the whole doctrine of the Peripatetics,” on pain, in 
the event of failure, of being “ mulcted five shillings tottes quoties.” 
‘There was as much reality, and no more, in the solemn Disputa- 
tions as in the obligation upon the Regius Professor of Divinity in 
admitting Doctors of Divinity to their degree, to “examine whether 
they had their boots on!” 

The real Oxford for a good many years before and after John- 
‘son's entrance was a place which had “300 ale-houses of the 
worst fame and reputation, without even the least offer of discom- 
muning them”; where the Senior Proctor and his Pro-Proctor 
“were found by the Jacobite Vice-Chancellor at a tavern drinking 
doubtless Hanoverian healths, and as is recorded “to their great 
reluctance,” were forthwith sent to their colleges; and where an 
Oxford satirist could lament that he had been unable to find All 
Souls, till, looking across the road, he discovered that it had 
migrated bodily to the “‘Three Tuns” tavern. Beer drinking 
was the chief employment of the pocrer and noisier class of students, 
while for the fine gentlemen there were races on what was then 
ealled Port Mead—foot races between tailors for geese, cock 
matches between the Karl of Plymouth’s and the town cocks, 
balls at the “ Angel,” and private balls given by gentlemen 
commoners in honour of the reigning local toast. Wits joined 
politieal Clubs which met at inns and read original verses 
sometimes, and drank Gallician wine always; and plays and 
operas composed and conducted by Handel were regular parts 
of Commemoration festivities. It was, as West wrote to the poet 
Gray, “a strange country flowing with syllogisms and ale, where 
Horace and Virgil are equally unknown.” But in Johnson, with a 
thirst for learning which he could gratify for himself, and a craving 
for experience of the great world of which Oxford was then much 
more than now a miniature, the difficulties of his brief under- 
graduate career never tarnished his love of the great University. 
ne who maintained that “a tavern chair is the throne of human 
felicity” would not quarrel with the number of the Oxford ale- 
houses. The desultoriness of that strange period of academic 


history would not be disliked by a man who, according to a frequent | 


«companion, “ declaimed all the morning, then went to dinner at a 
tavern, where he commonly stayed late, and then drank his tea at 
some friend’s house, over which he loitered a great while.” Instead 
of abhorring Jacobitism in high places, he was proud that the 
Master of Pembroke in his time was “that tine Jacobite fellow, 
Dr. Matthew Panting.” The Generals and the Juraments, the 


‘Quodlibets and the Austins, had more meaning for him than for | 
So sound a heart and, we venture to say, so | 


the friend of Gray. 
sweet a temper had he that he felt only gratitude for the few 
kindnesses he met, and no rancour for the stolid insensibility which 
suffered one who had given such proof of scholarship as Johnson’s 
noble Latin version of Pope’s “ Messiah ” to fade away from Oxford 


after little more than a year’s residence for want of eight shillings | 
a week to pay his battels. Modern Oxford may, as Dr. Birkbeck | 


Hill accuses it, foster undergraduates who mistake bufloonery for 
wit, and turn their University’s desire to honour fame and merit 
into an exhibition of their own folly; but, at any rate, a Gibbon 
‘would scarcely now renounce it for its contempt for learning ; still 
less would it renounce a Johnson from incapacity to see the 
scholar through the seams of his threadbare coat. 


and vivid that it has beguiled us into dwelling somewhat long 
upon it. But equal attention should be given to the following 
pters in which he has laboured to remove misconceptions both of 
Johnson and of Boswell formed by Lord Macaulay, and by 
le. Dr. Hill, in defending Johnson against Macaulay, is, we 
think, almost as unjust to Macaulay as Macaulay was to Johnson. 
We should surmise that when these chapters were written Mr. 


| the characters of those whom it concerned.” 
Dr. Hill’s pieture of the Oxford of Johnson's time is so fresh | 


Mr. | 


Trevelvan’s Life of his uncle had not appeared. Many readers of 
that delightful biography must know that Macaulay cannot be de- 
scribed fairly as a man of “imperfect sympathies.” Like Johnson 
himself he was a man of very keen antipathies ; and certain litera 
and political idiosyncrasies of Johnson's were exactly of the kin 
to fret and irritate counter idiosyncrasies in his critic. Dr. Hill, 
however, though we must deprecate the tone in which he speaks 
of Lord Macaulay, has successfully met the charges of brutality 
which the Edinburgh Reviewer brought against his hero. He has 
failed to disprove the accusation of superstitiousness, and we are not 
concerned at his failure. The admissions of Johnson that the 
stories of apparitions and second-sight rested on no sufficient direct 
evidence, have a ring of regretfulness which indicates that he re- 
mained of the same opinion still, A real lover of Johnson is 
content that it should be so. We would not lose a single 
angle or excrescence from that wonderful character which lives 
for ever in Boswell’s pages. His unreasonableness is essential 
to his nature; its extraordinary strength lies in the reason 
he imparted into his unreason. Dr. Birkbeck Hill has said 
most truly :— Other men are violent and silly; he was violent 
and kept his wits more than ever about him.” It was just the 
same with his many odd superstitions. They might rest on no 
foundation; but he could demonstrate with irrefragable force that 
half the arguments directed against them were at least equally 
baseless. It was a more grateful task to show, as does this volume, 
that isolated cases of anger and rudeness have been erected 
by Macaulay into a perfectly untenable structure of habitual 
savagery. Those who best knew him, though some had ceased to 
love him, bore testimony that “ peace and good will towards man 
were the natural emanations of his heart.” “ He was always in- 
dulgent to the young; he never attacked the unassuming, nor 
meant to terrify the diffident.” It almost seems like burlesque, 
when we remember Macaulay's essay, to read Johnson’s own declara- 
tion that he always regarded himself as “a very polite man.” But 
it was true even in a more commonplace sense than Mr. Carlyle’s, 
that to any one who looked below the surface he had ‘the noble 
universal politeness of a man that knows the dignity of men and 
feels his own.” He undoubtedly had that politeness; he would 
go himself instead of sending his negro servant Frank to buy food 
for his sick cat, that the man’s “delicacy might not be hurt at 
seeing himself employed for the convenience of a quadruped.” But 
he had besides, except perhaps at dinner, the politeness of a well- 
bred, kind-hearted gentleman. Here it is that Mr. Carlyle himself, 
in refuting Lord Macaulay's charges of overbearing tyranny, has 
fallen into an error which Dr. Birkbeck Hill has corrected. 
Johnson was neither at Oxford Mr. Carlyle’s “ rough, seamy-faced, 
raw-boned college servitor, stalking about in winter season with 
his shoes worn out,” much in want of meat, and gazing hungrily 
at “the empty and locked buttery”; nor in London was he for 
Boswell alone “a mighty constellation,’ while “ for the mass of 
men he was but a huge, ill-snuffed, tallow light.” As Dr. Hill 
shows very conclusively, Johnson was never a servitor at all, and 
had the same access, so long as he remained at Pembroke, to the 
buttery and kitchen as other undergraduates. He shows, if pos- 
sible, yet more conclusively that in London, after his Dictionary 
appeared, he was an intimate of most men of rank in England who 
possessed any literary tastes. His journey in Scotland was more 
like a royal progress than an ordinary tour. When he visited 
Cambridge he was welcomed with as much enthusiasm as a Scotch 
University could display towards Lord Beaconstield. The writer 
of an account of one especial visit to Cambridge admires his good 
sense in not appearing on Sunday at St. Mary’s “ to be the general 
gaze. Such an appearance at such a time and place might have 
turned, as it were, a Christian church into an idol temple!” 

They to whom Johnson is a hero, as he ought to be to all right- 
thinking Englishmen, will be grateful for the defence of « precious 
memory from charges which only partial knowledge can excuse, and 
for the rescue of the reputation of the eighteenth century from the 
odium of having neglected one of its greatest characters. But all 
who love Johnson owe a yet deeper obligation to Dr. Hill for 
bringing into clearer relief phases in his disposition and life which 
we should searcely discover from Boswell. The melancholy which 
darkens so many pages in the Life was, after all, only occasional ; and 
the argumentativeness which overthrew the greatest conversation- 
alists of the most conversational of ages was but one side in a 
many-sided intellect. That there was tenderness we have seen, but, 
besides the tenderness, Dr. Hill shows that “ there was a liveliness, 
a conicality, we might even say, a joviality, in Johnson's character, 
which is not at all shown in the pages of Macaulay, and but little 
even in those of Boswell.” Murphy, the dramatist, declared that 
“ Johnson was incomparable at buifoonery; and I verily think if 
he had good eyes, and a form less inflexible, he would have made 
an admirable mimic.” Hawkins, certainly no prejudiced admirer, 
said that, “in the talent of humour there hardly ever was his 
equal, except perhaps among the old comedians. By means of this 
he was enabled to give toany relation that required it the aids and 
graces of expression, and to discriminate with the nicest exactness 
One authority 
deciares that he could vie in reciting with Garrick. “Johnson,” 
said Garrick himself, “ gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter 
out of you whether you will or not.” Garrick, be it remembered, 
was a pupil at that Staffordshire “academy,” which Macaulay 
thought “‘ must have resembled an ogre’s den.” Boswell spent not 
more than two years and a quarter in the neighbourhood of 
Johnson, and of this no part covers Johnson's happiest hours, the 
sixteen years, half at least of which he spent with the Thrales at 
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Streatham. Miss Burney knew him intimately during this time. 
and she has preserved memorials of it in her Diary, which reveal 
the brightest, gayest side of his life. It is a pity no publisher 
has the enterprise to produce an edition of “ Boswell’s Johnson,” 
with Miss Burney’s and Mrs. Thrale’s reminiscences—marked typo- 
graphically, so as to be readily distinguishable—interpolated at the 
right places in the text of Boswell. They would seldom contradict, 
but they might often modify, the impression which Jolnson’s 
more public appearances made on Boswell, as on the world at large. 

We have left ourselves no space for comment on Dr. Hill's 
interesting accounts of the relations of Johnson with Lord Chester- 
field, whose great powers he perhaps hardly adequately appre- 
ciates; with Bennet Langton, that polished, if tedious, representa- 
tive of Cardinal Langton, “with his mild countenance, his elegant 
features, and his sweet smile, sitting with one leg twisted round 
the other, as if fearing to occupy more space than was equitable ” ; 
and with Goldsmith, who is too great a name to appear among even 
Johnson’s satellites. Nothing could be more dexterous than the 
sketch of Topham Beauclerk, macaroni, scholar, and wit, who 
charmed moralists into countenancing adultery, and at whose death, 
to avert which Johnson “ would have walked to the extent of the 
diameter of the earth,’ Burke said of his wife, who had abandoned 
family and honour for his sake:—“ It is really enlivening to 
behold her released from all her cares,a thousand pounds a year at 
her disposal, and—her husband dead!” But, throughout, the 
author of this pleasant volume has spared no pains to enable the 
present generation to realize more completely the sphere, so near 
and so far from this latter half of the nineteenth century, in which 
Johnson talked and taught. We can fully understand how, when 
he detected among the Christ Church battel books the missing link 
of proof that Johnson was only fourteen months, and not three 
years, a commoner of Pembroke, “at that moment, perhaps, one 
of the happiest men in Oxford was to be found in a garret into 
which the light of the sun never makes its way.” 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS—DOMESTIC SERIES.* 


big GREEN can have had no temptation to infringe the 
AVL order of the Master of the Rolls which restricts the editors 
of these volumes of State Papers to fifty pages of preface and in- 
troduction. After a long and intimate acquaintance with most of 
the volumes of this series, we can safely say that, in the dulness of 
its entries and the poverty of the events referred to, it stands abso- 
lutely without a rival. It is the fourth of the series relating to 
the period of the Commonwealth, and though scarcely any of the 
documents analysed in it have appeared in print, and the matter 
contained in them is so far new, yet scarcely anything can be 
gleaned from it to illustrate the general history of the time. It is 
x weary labour to turn over pases where almost every alternate 
document is headed “ Council of State, Day’s Proceedings,” and 
where the intervening papers consist of brief instructions carrying 
out the resolutions of the Council, or still briefer details of the 
measures adopted in pursuance of these instructions. Nor will the 
dulness of this Calendar appear in less distinct colours to any one 
who will take the trouble to compare it month by month with the 
corresponding period of Whitelocke’s Memorials, This latter 
volume would, if read by itself, give some tolerable idea of the pro- 
gress of events during the year 1652; whereas it would require 
some considerable knowledge of the history of the time to enable 
a reader to follow with any profit the entries in the Calendar. 
A striking illustration of this will be found by referring to the 
details of the conversation in the Speaker’s house on the roth of 
December, 1651, when the question was raised as to the form of 
government to be adopted, and Cromwell declared that, the old 
King being dead and his son defeated, he held it necessary to 
come to a settlement of the nation. Now there is no allusion to 
this conference, nor, again, to the private conversation between 
Whitelocke and Cromwell which occurred in the November 
following, to be found in this volume. The three preceding 
volumes ran over the period from the execution of Charles I. to 
the eseape of Charles II. after the disastrous battle of Worcester. 
The “crowning” victory of September 3, 1651, destroyed for the 
time all the hopes of the Royalists, and there is little to connect 
this volume with that which immediately preceded it, except 
the references to the disposal of the prisoners who fell into the 
hands of the Government after the battle. It was therefore an 
easy task for Mrs. Green to give a summary of almost everything 
that was noticeable in her documents; and of course it was not 
in her power to throw much interest into the dullest set of state 

apers which it has ever been our fortune to attempt to review. 
Those, however, who care to investigate any particular obscure 
point of history, or the fortunes of any person who figured in the 
transactions of the period, will be glad of the aid afforded by her 
judicious classification of documents under their various headings. 
The outbreak of hostilities between the English and the Dutch 
consequent on the collision of the fleets on 19th May, 1652, falls 
within the time occupied by these papers; but the subsequent 
history will better be noticed in a review of the next two volumes 
of the series, which may perhaps be expected some months hence. 
The account of the events which followed this collision oecupy 
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a prominent place in Mrs. Green’s preface. But perhaps we shall 
best consult the reader’s satisfaction by avoiding the high road of 
history and proceeding to notice some of its bypaths. 

Mrs. Green observes that the notices of the exiled royal 
family are scanty. There are, in fact, only three or four allusions 
to Charles and his family in the whole volume; and these papers 
do not add much to what we learn of them from Evelyn’s Diary 
and from the letters in the Tanner collection at Oxford. Quite 
at the beginning of the volume there is an anonymous letter from 
N.N. to an unknown correspondent, which, as it has reached the 
State Paper Office, may perhaps have been intercepted. 
It is classed as an extract m the French Correspondence ; 
and, speaking of the dissensions that exist among the Royalists, 
it represents the ~ of the Queen at Paris as being in 
fair agreement with the Scots, and consenting to the degra- 
dation the young King had submitted to in condescending 
to the hard terms the Scotch had imposed upon him as a 
condition of aiding his cause. It is possible that, if that cause 
had been successful, many of the party would have concurred in 
the inevitable consequence of the final suppression of Episco- 

acy. Under existing circumstances some a them were heartily 
glad of the defeat at Worcester, preferring, as they alleged, that 
the King should not be restored at all “rather than that it should 
be done by the Scotch or by closing with the English who 
opposed him and his father.” This was not the universal feeling 
of this class of Royalists, for the entry in Evelyn’s Diary of the 
22nd of September is to the effect that the news of the battle had 
exceedingly mortified their expectations. One passage in this 
letter describes exactly by anticipation what took place within less 
than ten years. The writer says :— 

The only thing that will content them is an utter suppressing of all 

Presbyterians and Independents, and they have firm hopes that in a few 
years, by domestic dissension and foreign assistance, the King will be set 
up again and revenged to the full of his enemies. 
This letter is the most interesting document calendared in the 
volume, and gives a better account of the English residents in 
Paris than can be found in any publication we have met with. It 
is written from Paris, November 1, 1651, and, so far, the Queen- 
mother had persuaded Charles to keep away from the English 
Church service which was held in Sir Richard Browne’s house. 
Her influence does not, however, appear to have lasted long. 
Within a fortnight of this time we learn from Evelyn’s Diary 
that Charles was present at the English service, thereby showing 
that he was in earnest when, upon hearing the rumour that he was 
gone into Scotland, he replied, “I had rather have been hanged.” 

The other documents relating to the Royal family are (1) an 
unimportant, though long, set of instructions from the King to the 
Earl of Norwich, who was sent on a mission to Brussels in 
February 1652; (2) a warrant from Charles to the Treasurer 
of the Exchequer to pay William Curtius, an agent in Germany, 
forty shillings a day, which must have been thought at the time 
worth little more than the paper on which it was written; (3) a 
commission appointing Lord Gerard of Brandon Captain-General 
of the Life Guards to be raised; (4) another commission to. 
William Davenant to have command in some English plantations 
in America, of which we only hear indirectly from its becoming 
known to the Council of State, who ordered Thomas Harrison, 
the anew of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East in London, to exhibit it 
to them. 

The Independent ministers play a conspicuous part throughout 
the volume. Some of them seem to have given the Government 
a good deal of trouble, though most of them were conformable in 
all respects. There is a curious incident recorded with regard 
to one William Adderley, who had been appointed minister to the 
fleet at Chatham, with a salary of 100/. a year and emoluments, in 
October 1549. From a petition of the officers and seamen to the 
Council of State it appears that, though Adderley had received 
100l, a year for two years out of the petitioners’ pay, he had totally 
neglected his office. Accordingly request is made that he should 
be ordered “to preach on board some of the ships most centred 
to the rest, so that they may enjoy the means of salvation.” 
This petition, signed by forty-two officers and seamen, was re- 
ferred to the Admiralty Committee with instructions to see that 
the sailors got some redress. The document is followed by a 
counter-statement of the minister, alleging that, though he had 
not preached on board, he had constantly preached on shore 
where there was a meeting-place with pews which was both con- 
venient and central, and that so many uevy men lived on shore 
that no ship would be large enough to contain them, and that if 
boats enough could be found to convey them, “ yet to row on the 
Lord’s day is judged unlawful by Act of Parliament, and one 
half of the Lord's day would be spent in rowing to and fro, unless 
order was given for all to have diet on board, otherwise the day 
would be turned into a fast. If the Act be dispensed with as to 
this place, many would take the liberty to row up and down upon 
their own pleasure.” This is followed by the copy of a third docu- 
ment signed by fifty other officers and seamen, which is without 
date but must belong to the year 1549, begging Adderley to accept 
the office of their minister. Itis expressed in the ordinary Puritan 
cant of the period, explaining that they desired nothing more than 
“ preaching, expounding of scripture, and catechizing of youth,” 
and adding a hope that their petition will be followed by his 
acceptance of the office, “which will be a sweet and comfortable 
return of some of our prayers, and an exceeding great confirmation 
of our opinion that the Lord has some gracious work to do in these 
= in the conversion of souls, when to so many good people of 

te sent to reside here he shall crown his blessmg with sending 
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faithful ministers.” As regards Adderley himself, it appears as if 


a sort of compromise was agreed to, as there is an Order in Council 
of March 5, 1652, for him “ to officiate in the parish church of 
Chatham on the Lord’s day until a minister is settled there, and 


preach once on board all the State’s ships before their going out, — 
after convenient notice given to him to do so.” The affair itself | 


is insignificant enough, but it illustrates the sort of dominion 
which Puritanism exercised over people, high and low. The 
Puritan party made religion ridiculous, and have to answer for 
the contempt into which it fell after the Restoration. 

We have noticed but one other entry of general interest. It is 
of July 11, a somewhat remarkable day for a Council of State to 
sit, beinga Sunday. On that day it was proposed to them to assist 
in the publication of the celebrated Lible known as Walton's 
Polyglot. 
printed, but with the omission of the concluding paragraph. The 
answer given was that the work propounded by him was very 
honourable and deserving encouragement, but they staved off its 
consideration, alleging that the matter of his desires was more 
proper for the consideration of Parliament than Council. 


THE ALPINE JOURNAL.* 


HERE are now eight volumes of this periodical, the first 
number of which was published fifteen years ago. Few even 
of those specially interested in the Alps can have imagined when 
the Journal first made its appearance that it would be possible to 
find sufficient material for continuing it during so long a period. 
At the time of its birth not only had the summits of most of the 
great mountains been reached, but a very large number of passes 
had been traversed ; and, as the first and second series of Peaks, 
Passes, and Glaciers were in existence, it might certainly have been 
thought that there was not much more to be said about the Alps, 
seeing with what energy they had been explored and how well they 
had been described. The Alpine Club has been able to prove, how- 
ever, that there was a good deal to discover; and the invincible 
energy of its members has been shown in making a great variety 
of expeditions, and in examining a considerable extent of mountain 
country to which previously little attention had been given. All 
that was done was carefully recorded in the Alpine Journal, and 
fora considerable time its pages were well filled. 1t is true that much 
of what appeared in it was interesting only to those who were de- 
voted to mountaineering, and appeared tedious to other readers ; but 
writers on subjects connected with a special pursuit cannot be 
blamed if their productions seem unmeaning to those who know 
aothing about it,and moreover there are papers in the Alpine Journal, 
especially in the earlier numbers, which are not in the least likely 
to be found dull by any one. It must be said, however, that there 
have been signs of exhaustion lately, and it is to be feared that for 
some time past there has been little to record, not because of any 
cessation of activity on the part of members of the Alpine Club, 
but bécause their favourite region was at last thoroughly ex- 
plored, and therefore no new expeditions of interest could be 
made. No doubt this want of matter has not affected all the 
articles in the Journal, as some very interesting ones have been 
written by members of the Club who have travelled in regions far 
more distant than those in which the Alpine chain rises; but the 
bulk of the papers has always related to the Alps, and about 
these there is not much more tu be said except by the man of 
science, The latter’s contributions might certainly appear in the 
Alpine Journal, which, according to its title-page, is “‘ A Record of 
Mountain Adventure and Scientific Observation,” and contains some 
excellent articles on subjects of a scientific nature; but there 
are not many of them, and mountain adventure has decidedly 
been more popular than research, a fact not to be greatly regretted 
in these days of very little adventure and overmuch teaching. As 
containing, in the form of a record of mountain expeditions, a 
minute account of many parts of the principal European range, 
contributed by a large number of men, some of whom possessed 
considerable powers of observation, the Alpine Journal is of no small 
value. It can hardly have the same interest in future, so far as 
regards the Alps, for the reason already stated—namely, that there 
is nothing left to explore; and the eight volumes may therefore 
almost be looked upon as a complete record, telling how the 
thorough exploration of the Alpine chain, which was begun by 
the authors of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, was continued and carried 
to an end. 

It would be absurd to ignore the fact that the practice of Alpine 
climbing is looked upon by many as a senseless one, and as leading 
men to run very great risks without any sufficient reason. We do 
not propose to enter on the much-debated question whether an 
adequate return is to be obtained for the difficulties and dangers 
of mountain expeditions, and whether careful men have much to 
fear from the latter. There have been unfortunately many lament- 
able accidents on mountains; but it should not be forgotten that 
these were—in most cases certainly—due to neglect either of 
proper precautions or of rules which experience had shown to be 
necessary. ‘The question of danger apart, it might fairly be urged 
that a pursuit which, in spite of the great endurance it requires, 
has for so long found many votaries, more especially amongst 
highly-educated men, can hardly be utterly foolish; and the fact 
referred to in a previous article in the Saturday Review, that the 
Alpine Club has been imitated in the principal countries in Europe, 
goes far to show that the passion for exploring the ice-world is 
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due to a natural and healthy feeling, not to mere eccentricity, 
which would be little likely to find sympathizers abroad. Although 
the Alpine Journal may contain accounts of some expeditions 
which should never have been made, they cannot be said to con- 
stitute a large part of it, and not a few of the records in it are 
interesting from the skill and perseverance they tell of in a pursuit 
which can scarcely be regarded as puerile and unmeaning or as 
attractive merely from its danger by any one who takes the trouble 
to observe the immense fascination it has had for many. 

Curiously enough, the danger seems to have been least on those 
occasions when the incentives to pressing forward recklessly were 
greatest. As need hardly be said, what Alpine travellers have 
ever most desired has been to make first ascents of virgin 
peaks, and, though four lives were lost on the Matterhorn, most of 
the great mountains were scaled for the first time with perfect 
safety. It should be added, however, that unfortunately there were 
not so many of them as the Alpine Club could have wished, and 
even at the time when the Journal was first published the number of 
untrodden summits had been sadly thinned. Indeed it is singular in 
looking through its pages to find how few are the first ascents of great 
mountains recorded, and how small a number can, therefore, have 


| been unascended in the beginning of 1863. It is true that in the 
| first three volumes accounts of the climbing of considerable peaks 
| are not wanting, but in the succeeding ones there is an absolute 
| dearth of them, owing to causes over which the members of the 


Alpine Club certainly had no control. Thus the first volume opens 
with an account of the climbing of the Monte della Desgrazia, a 
mountain of no great height, but remarkable from its isolation and 
its form, followed by papers recording the first ascents of the huge 
Dent Blanche which towers so grimly over Zermatt, of the beautiful 
Dent d'Herens, and of the Viescherhorn. In the second are descri 
tions by Mr. Leslie Stephen of his successful attempt on the Roth- 
horn, and also of the first ascents hy other members of the Club 
of the Pointe des Ecrins in the Dauphiné, a mountain of terrible 
difficulty, and of the Aiguille de Bionnassay, one of the peaks of 
the Mont Blanc chain. There is also a mention of the scaling of 
the Gabelhorn, but no full account of this appears. In the third 
volume Mr. H. Walker describes how the summit of the Piz Roseg 
in the Bernina was attained, and there is a reprint of a letter from 
Mr. Whymper to the Times describing his ascent of the Matter- 
horn, and the fatal accident which happened. There is also a 
mention of the same traveller's success on the Aiguille Verte. 
In the other five volumes no first ascent of any great peak in the 
Alps by an English traveller is recorded, so that the above list, 
scanty as it is, represents all the mountains belonging to what 
those who travel in the Alps call the first class, of which the 
summits were still untrodden in 1863, with the exception of the 
Aiguille de la Meije, first scaled by a French gentleman, and 
of the Aiguille du Géant, which has not yet been climbed. If, 
however, there were comparatively few first ascents of importance 
to be made at the time when the Alpine Journal appeared, 
there were many peaks of the second order to be scaled, 
and there was much to be done in exploring the glacier region. 
Certainly no want of activity was shown; almost every 
glacier seems to have been examined; well nigh every 
= that could be made has been made, and in addition a 
arge number of new routes up mountains already ascended have 
been followed ; but it can hardly be denied that more energy than 
discretion has been shown in some of these expeditions. There is 
no occasion now to repeat what we said in a former number re- 
specting second and third ways up mountains, or to point out the 
obvious absurdity of going up a peak by a dangerous route when 
a safe one can be followed. There may, no doubt, be a legitimate 
pleasure in discovering a line to the top of a great peak not pre- 
viously traversed ; and this pleasure may possibly be enhanced by 
the fact that the difficulties of the new path are greater than those 
of the old; but it is clear that the laudable desire to overcome 
obstacles should not carry a man so far as to cause him to run con- 
siderable risk for no other reason than that he wants to cross some 
part of a mountain which no one has crossed before. Various 
accounts of the discovery of new routes up mountains are to be 
found in the Alpine Journal. Some of the expeditions described 
must have been extremely interesting, and though involving a 
struggle with great difficulties did not involve apparently any 
danger against which skill could not provide; but of others this 
cannot be said. With regard to the very numerous passes men- 
tioned, it may in like manner be observed that many of them must 
have been well worth crossing, but that others involved such risks 
as surely should never have been incurred for the sake merely of 
passing over rock or glacier previously unattempted or un- 
traversed. 

The Alpine Journal is, however, by no means exclusively filled 
with accounts of the work done by members of the Club above the 
snow-line in the Alps. In parts of it are descriptions of valley 
country in districts comparatively little known, and there are alsc 
accounts, already alluded to, of travel in countries far more distant 
than Switzerland or the Tyrol, and in ranges loftier than the Alps. 
Thus, to mention some only, the third volume contains two papers 
on the Himalayas, one being an account of a walking tour, and the 
other a description of the Tibetan Pass from Simla to Srinagar. In 
the fourth volume there is another description of Himalayan travel, 
and this volume also contains an article on the Caucasus and a 
description of the Straits of Magellan. There is besides an account 
of the ascent of Popocatepetl, 17,780 feet high, but this appa- 
rently is not contributed by a member of the Alpine Club. The 
seventh volume contains a description of a journey in Lapland, by 
the author of the paper on the Straits of Magellan, and an article 
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on the ascent of the Myrdals Jékull in oe Mr. W. L. | that, at least Ouida says so, and what can the judgment of the 
Watts, who subsequently explored a vast snowfield in that | world of chaplains’ wives matter to French artists and poets? 
country. In the same volume is an account of the ascent of | They can wrap themselves in their own virtue, and go ont to take 
Elbruz in the Caucasus, so that it will be seen that, in spite of | the refreshment of tea with their Russian princesses and their 
its name, the Alpine Journal has not been confined to the Alps, | “ Lady Cardiff, wittiest of women,” who prates through scores of 
but has recorded travel and “ mountain adventure” in regions far | pages in perhaps unconscious imitation of Thackeray. 
less known. If a reader cannot be very sorry for a French lady of genius 
That in future a larger proportion of such contributions will | about whom bankers’ daughters tattle, he will be still less moved 
appear in it seems highly probable. The snows of the Alps | when he reads about the radiance of Etoile in the very words of 
will of course continue to attract large numbers of men every | Ouida :— 
year, but, so far as regards climbers, little worth recording | ‘The subject of his thoughts, and of the portrait, had been called Etoile 
remains to be done, and probably before long no inconsiderable | as long as she could remember ; the peasant folks calling her so because in 
number of energetic men will betake themselves to more distant | her childhood she ran so fast, and her long fair hair streamed after her so 
mountain countries, where there are untrodden glaciers and virgin pre hay she gy like a shooting star as she flew by them in the summer 
peaks innumerable. The record of Alpine exploration be the the name seemed strange, suspicious, uncomfort- 
sidered to be closed for the suflicing reason that there is nothing | able, indicative of that string of asterisks on a page which replaces what is 
left to explore. The Alpine Journal will always be of great | too shocking to be printed. But to her it had all the old familiar charm 
value to those who wish to know how everything was found out | of a sound that bears all childhood in it. 
about the configuration of a district which has perhaps been more | What could the slights of members even of the British pee 
minutely described than any other on the face of the earth, matter to this bright particular star? Her rival in love, Lady 
Joan Challoner, is drawn with a great deal of force and, if artists 
could dislike their creations, with malignity. If there ever were 
. . a person like Lady Joan, she was much to be congratulated on her 
FRIENDSHIP. wonderful animal spirits and power of enjoying herself. She 
HIE learned author of Ariadné will not have forgotten the | 8¢*ved both worlds (the monde and the demi-monde) with un- 
remark of Deianira that a man should be grateful to people | filing fervour, and she had her reward. The daughter of the 
who have amused him. Ouida has certainly amused us many ee a of P erth-Douglas, Lady Joan was from childhood 
times by the unconscious audacity of her flights into the regions of | ¥ rs gpsierserendiene 4 _— a handful.” For reasons best known 
scholarship and sport. Why, then, does she insist on making . te se and herself, she married, when very young, a 
eratitude so difficult ? One has been accustomed to read her novels | Turkey merchant named Challoner, whom she described as the 
just as one goes occasionally to the Circus. It is not exactly the ofa a ry “ the re world.” Mr. Challoner, according to 
legitimate drama that Ouida offers us on her crowded and highly “ ms ae is “ handful” to “ Minor, which is rather a large 
decorated stage. The heroes are persons who perform more than | P a Dan this country may soon have reason to learn. In Sm 
mortal feats, who swing on the flying trapeze of ambition, who off amascus, and elsewhere, Lady Joan added to her other 
ride the six bare-backed horses of the passions, who elevate them- | ® ee ee these ; she kept champagne in ice on the 
selves (on poles sustained by the chins or breasts of their fellow- — of ond ae ; she — and cats with a pistol; and she 
men) to heights of lonely eminence. Their sublime heads strike, Ch, e inland tours with handsome young travellers, while Mr. 
if not the stars, at least the central chandeliers, and yet they are oe was in his counting-house counting out his money. All 
always ready to come down from their perches and rescue innocence | 148, Was very ee and we have Ouida’s word for it that the 
in short petticoats. Ouida’s men have been daring and pre-eminent ey mi ~— Now Ouida is not an unprejudiced witness, Just 
in virtue or in dazzling vice; but even their energy has never | *8 George Eliot is all for Dorothea, and cannot endure poor 
dimmed the gemlike virtue of the peasant heroines. Even the Rosamond Vincy (a very pretty, and no doubt misrepresented, 
ladies of George Sand, who, when they are virtuous, know nothing | £#"), 80 Ouida is all for Etoile, and is ready to believe anything 
of half-measures; even Consuelo and Jeanne cannot compete about that other child of her fancy, Lady Joan. Who is the 
with 'the saints of Two Little Wooden Shoes and other idyllic | *Uthority for Lady Joan’s Asiatic style and Syrian enormities : 
works. We defy any one out of Ouida’s novels to combine the Why one Voightel, a kind of bachelor Schliemann, who has ex- 
native correctness of Ariadné with her extensive knowledge of plored buried cities, and the hidden passages of Lady Joan's 
the Ephesian novelists, the old Periegetes, Dicwarchus, Eusta- Oriental career. Now this very Voightel avers that he himself, 
thius, and Dr. Lempriére. What is diverting, if the contemplation | Pressed by hunger, once devoured a cabin-boy (with nutmeg sauce, 
of such creatures and of their tremendous lives is dull? A man | ® disgusting agzravation of his crime), and therefore a jury may 
would willingly twine the glorious roses of Provence among his hesitate to accept the evidence of the archeological old cannibal. 
silvery locks (first carefully dipping the blossoms in the purple | 28 the other hand, Ouida does not hide from us the fact 
wine of Chateau Yquem), and then luxuriously sip what Ouida that there were dreadful stories told about poor Etoile. 
galls téte de créme, and follow the adventures of a new Chandos, a A French lady of rank, of spotless character, who had 
fresh Strathmore, or a resuscitated Ariadné. Unluckily Ouida is | 2¢Ver known what passion meant till she met Prince Ioris’s 
now in another mood, and insists on examining what is called | &¥¢% which “under their straight, classic brows and their drooping 
“ Society” through an immense microscope. lids could gaze at women with a dreaming, amorous meaning that 
We look for adventure from Ouida, and she gives us a book | Would pour trouble into the purest virgin soul,” she did not 
without adventure. We want colossal crimes, and she merely escape calumny. Now, for all we know, the stories about Lady 
harps on clandestine breaches of the seventh commandment. We Joan in Syria are just as false as the legends about Etoile in Paris, 
want scenes in the ring, with public-spirited bookmakers all busy | 8%4 80 we are not disposed to waste virtuous indignation on the 
laying fifty to one on King of the Vale, and thirty-five to one on | 4@y8 when the “ bandful” shot cats in the neighbourhood of the 
Regina, and we are introduced to the prurience of sated passion future Euphrates Valley line of railway. : 
and the tattle of Anglo-Italian tea-tables. Ouida has determined |, Leaving the Eastern question of Lady Joan’s character out of 
to scourge vice in high places, and to show us that we, or at least | VieW, it is right to remark that she was a very unamiable, though 
English people in Italy, live ina world of mean wickedness. ‘The | lively person. When her husband lost money in the East she 
interesting reports of our own law courts surely do that sort of took him to Rome, and did a good deal of business as the jackal of 
thing well enough ; and lawless, not to say indiscriminate, affec- | “ ber very dear old Mimo,” a kind of aristocratic dealer in bric-d- 
tions are chastised by a virtuous portion of the press. Ouida might | 2"4¢, She also fell in love with Prince Ioris, whose straight, 
have left these topics alone, with advantage to her own literary | ©lassic brows are described more than once ; and she carried him 
reputation. Her three volumes are a long, an interminable | in triumph from the Italian lady with whom he was living in 
sermon, She seems to exhaust time, like another famous | 2 Joris was not onl so handsome that he poured trouble into 
preacher, and to encroach upon eternity. The burden of her message the purest virgin soul, but he was also a noble of a great, though 
is nothing but that expressed in the old proverb that one man may | f#llen house; and he had a very nice estate of his own. Lady 
steal a horse while another may not look over a fence. One lady, | 308" Challoner “fell on him and ate him up,” as the 
a married lady, the daughter of a well-known Scotch family, may ago of the Transvaal say. She took possession of him, of 
live in a constant intimacy with a beautiful Italian prince, and, #8 Bame (which she used in drawing up lists of directors of 
while the husband is satisfied, no one absolutely denounces the | bubble companies), of his farms, peasants, cattle, vines, pictures, 
ailectionate fair. Another lady, a person of great loveliness, ®"4 all that was his. Mr. Challoner made no objection, and, as 
venius, and unstained character, an unmarried lady of whose dy Joan paid court to bishops, bankers, deans, dukes, and all 
family and history no one knows anything, is obliged to be more | respectability, the world connived at what Ouida calls a triangular 
circumspect. Russian princesses take her up, but the wives of ®Tangement. ‘I'he form of polyandry known to ethnologists as 
"nglish chaplains in Italy shun her, and believe all sorts of absurd | the Nair system seems to be usual in American and English house- 
and wicked stories about her. Really this text makes the whole | olds in Rome. Ouida is kind enough to lift the veil, and she 
of Friendship, Never surely was a work so charged with disagree- | ©hibits some very tender scenes between Joris and Lady Joan. 
able iteration. After all, if it is all quite true, if English people in | Otda’s intentions are no doubt moral ; the effect of her pictures is 
italy are as conventional as English people at home, or even more rather loathsome; and young people who are not encouraged to 
Pharisaical, what does it matter ? the fair Etoile, the heroine of read Petronius Arbiter (a writer to whom Ouida alludes with 
this homily, was not an Englishwoman. She did not care about pride) had better avoid Friendship. More experienced students do 
“Society.” As with other persons of taste and genius, her great | 20% need this advice, and we do not suppose that they could 
imagination fled away on the vast wings of storm and sunset, her 7*%endsiip, even if they tried. It 1s altogether too tedious a 
soul was sitting (with the Peri) at the gates of the celestial man- ®*tire, too clumsy a sermon. 
sions, while commonplace persons who bowed to her in the crowd | _ There is no story worth mentioning in ..- 
were left unnoticed and took offence. Artists and poets are like | C°™eS, Sees, and is conquered by Prince Joris, the languid sinner, 
' who cannot break away from the mistress who bullies him, 
* Friendship. A Story. By Ouida, Author of “ Puck,” “ Ariadné,” &c, | There is a kind of triangular duel between the women of the 
3 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 1878. | tale (for a Miss Scrope Stair, too. is in love with 
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the Prince), and Lady Joan is victorious. The luckless Italian 
nobleman equivocates, prevaricates, and does not know where to 
hide from the jealousy, the love, the rage, of the ardent creatures 
who pursue him. Once he has a happy moment, when he is able 
to insult two men who have oda toile. The pleasure which 
a man feels who can turn from a scrape with women to a quarrel 
with men is described with skill, and may have been studied from 
life. There are many florid sketches of the life of a winter city in 
Friendship. It seems a pity that people should go so far in order to 
behave so meanly as Ouida makes them do. The whole business is 
done better and more briefly in Ouida’s earlier book, A Winter City, 
and Ioris in Friendship is merely a demoralized replica of Della 
Rocca in that work. If Friendship is meant as an essay in realism, 
it is to be hoped that Ouida will go no further in that direction, 
but will return to the unconscious humour of her mérchen, her 
fairy tales of the Circus, her Idalias, and Strathmores. 


PARIS ORIGINALS.* 


HAT strikes one on opening a volume on Paris Originals is 

that there can be little original left to be said of them. 

Paris, which is so essentially cosmopolitan, and the capital of plea- 
* sures for the world, presents no doubt an extraordinary range of 
types of character. But for that very reason it has been the favourite 


hunting-ground of innumerable students of life and manners. | 


Balzac, to go no further back, devoted to it many volumes of his 
Comédie Humaine. Nine-tenths of more modern French novelists 
in nineteen-twentieths of their works have followed his lead in one 
shape or another; and there sre many English writers who 
have made Parisian subjects their speciality. 


in “ thesilly season,” they invariably fall back on the inexhaustible 
theme of the social eccentricities of the people among whom they 
live. So the title of Mr. Egmont Hake’s book excited in us no very 


extravagant expectations, and we are glad to say that, on the whole, | 


we have been gratitied rather than otherwise. A clever man may 
always, if he pleases, write more or less freshly; and the social 
student in Paris, if he has a dash of the Bohemian in him, can 


But it needs aptitudes that are by no means very common, with a 
considerable amount of conscientious earnestness, if you are to 
mix with the people as one of themselves, to penetrate into the 
quaint corners, and to explore the mauvais endroits. Indeed 
the very refreshments to which you must frequently resign 
yourself would be a stumbling-block in the way of delicate 
stomachs and susceptible brains. For it is in the very lowest 
public-houses and drinking dens that you find the key to the 
confidence of the scamps and unfortunate outcasts who frequent 
them; and in nothing do the French show more depraved 
ingenuity than in the mysteries of their cheap cooliery and 
the adulteration of what does duty for wine or cognac. The 
acquaintances to whom Mr. Hake presents us are of various kinds, 
but naturally even the most respectable of them are more or less 
under a cloud. We meet the chiffunniers grubbing with crook and 
lantern among heaps of refuse in the fitful gaslight. We come across 
the jackals of the police and the chevaliers dindustrie in the cafés ; 
we are invited into the lodging-houses and cheap restaurants of the 
Quartier Latin, into the little chambers of the concierges and 
the bureaux of the landladies of third-elass hotels. 
among the rookeries which are in course of demolition in “lost ” 
quarters that remind us of the old Cour des Miracles. Now we are 
transported, with the cocottes and the flaneurs of the Boulevards, in 
the height of the season to seaside bathing-places ; so, at all events, 
there is no manner of monotony inthe book. The authorisseldom 
dull, and never tedious. Indeed we should be rather inclined to 
complain of his being superficial, and of his bringing some of his 
chapters to an unnecessarily abrupt conclusion, just as we are be- 
ginning to be curious and interested. -Perhaps the chief cause of 
his having written them may have been the etchings of M. Léon 
Richeton which they illustrate. And, so far as these character- 


istic and suggestive etchings do not suffice to explain themselves, | 


the text supplies an appropriate commentary. 


In the fancy of romance-writers, and very probably in sober | 


fact, there is no more sensational being in Paris than the chiffon- 
nier. His is the lowest stage to which the destitute can fall, 
while preserving any semblance of self-respect or honesty. What 
strange histories some of them might tell, if they would tell all 
the truth, and if their memories served them! It is a commonplace 
of the more virtuous class of fictions to paint the moral of vicious 
luxury overtaken at last by signal retribution, in the shape of the 
siren who, having squandered her ill-gotten napoleons by the hand- 
ful, is reduced to raking for sous among the dust heaps. But Mr. 
Hake, in seeking matter for literary excitement, was exceptionally 
fortunate in meeting a case of this kind. As he was sipping 
his sherbet in a café one evening on the Boulevards, his eye fell upon 
one of those wanderers of the night. In this instance the prowler 
was @ man, and an impulse prompted Mr. Hake to approach him. 
When the stooping figure turned to glare at him he recoiled involun- 
tarily from the expression of misery on the features. Having gener- 
ously bestowed a tive-franc piece, he discreetly withdrew, but he 
subsequently reaped the reward of his liberality in the gratification 
of his awakened curiosity. Still in the way of business he found 


himself one night in the Montagne Ste. Geneviéve, which is | 


the headquarters of the guild of the chiffonniers. A boisterous 
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Now we are | 


ball was going forward on one side of the street; on the 
opposite side stood a tiny coffin in an entry. The striking 
contrast between the silence of death and the wild gaiety se 
near naturally set him to moralize. A touch on the shoulder 
roused him from his reverie, and he saw his friend of the 
Boulevards standing beside him. Whatever may have been the 
motive of the ragged stranger—whether or not he desired to follow 
up a profitable acquaintance in a spirit of gratitude for further favours 
to come—nothing could surpass the high-bred courtesy of his 
address. ‘Monsieur,’ he said, “has been very amiable for me. 
Monsieur will have the goodness to come in?” Monsieur ac- 
cordingly walked upstairs to find the chiffonnierand his wife in 
extreme affliction. The little coffin contained their grandchild— 
“the last of our race.” “ Ah! Monsieur,” the old man went on, 
“that child, were the Bourbons still on the throne, would have 
been heir to one of the finest chateaux in France”; and he added 
that he had tried many things for a livelihood, that he had 
been commissionaire and concierge in turn, but that he had found 
his Legitimist principles always stand in the way of his advance- 
ment. He wound up by observing, as he placed his finger on 
the lapel of his tattered coat, “ You will smile when I tell you 
that a chamberlain’s key once hung here.” Doubtless his friendly 
visitor was more inclined to sigh than smile at so startling an 
instance of the instability of human grandeur; but the chiffonier 
and ex-Court dignitary was a true philosopher. At least he 
added, “I am really happier now than I was then, for I know the 
worst and can descend no lower.” 

We cannot think Mr. Hake’s mouchard so true to nature as 
most of the “ originals.” The mouchard of the book is the mou- 


| chard of melodrama, who must be marked distinctly as what he 
Moreover, when , 


“Our Own Correspondents” have been landed high and dry | 


is for the purposes of dramatic representation. Mr. Hake depicts 
him in a dancing-hall, holding himself ostentatiously apart from 
the crowd “with sinister glance and chuckle.” “He prowls 
behind a pillar handy to the door.” We do not doubt for 
a& moment that the mouchard is in the habit of dodging behind 
pillars, for it is in the nature of his occupation to be a skulker. 


| Ife may very likely have a sinister glance, for he is sure to 
| be a scoundrel, and probably an ill-tavoured one. 


can very last thing that he desires i tention. 
generally find something in his experiences worth the telling. | 


But the 
On the 
contrary, we should fancy that when he saw himself the object 
of remark in spite of the pillar, he would immediately have glided 
into the middle of the crowd, wreathed his face in engaging smiles, 
and made himself generally as agreeable as possible. We cannot 
say that we have had personal experience of those shady familiars 
of the Rue Jérusalem. We have always been sceptical when 
members of the corps have been pointed out to us by knowing 
habitués of the capital, remembering how John Westlake gratified 
Tom Pinch by naming respectable strangers to him as notorious. 
pickpockets. Moreover, we have a vivid recollection of the 
Austrian secret agents in the days when Austria was coercing 
her Lombardo-Venetian provinces, and we remember that, though 
these gentlemen were not unfrequently bewrayed by an inde- 
finable something in their dress and demeanour, yet they justly 
deserved credit for keeping themselves as little conspicuous 
as they could, and for making their unremitting attentions 
as unobtrusive as possible. Only a thin partition divides the 
mouchard from the chevalier dindustrie, as the one can turn inte 
the other at a moment's notice. Mr. Hake has an amusing 
chapter on the unscrupulous gentlemen who manage to live by 
their wits and rascality. The story of a certain Mandana was told 
him by a Spanish friend, who, although blessed with ample means, 
was himself of extremely ambiguous antecedents. They had 
dropped into a café, and this Mandana was sitting there, “ the man 
with the cadaverous face, and long, black moustaches that 
climb up his cheeks like young cobras to whisper at his ear.” 
Mandana had made his way by talents, patience, and self-denial. 
Even when he lived on the one-sou rolls that he carried 
about in his pockets he always contrived to dress with dis- 
tinction, At last he was happy enough to hit upon a line 
exactly suited to his gifts. He gave himself over to practise the 
chantage so graphically portrayed by Gaboriau, and chantage of 
the most objectionable sort. He laid himself out to learn dis~ 
creditable secrets; and then traded on the fears of people in ill- 
health, making them more miserable still with his threatening 
letters. What is by no means very singular in the case of pre- 
destined rogues, he might have betaken himself to a respectable 
career had he preferred it. He was the illegitimate son of a man 
of property, who entrusted Mr. Hake’s Spanish acquaintance with 
money to relieve him at intervals when he was on the brink of 
beggary. How this M. Goday happened to be always at hand to 
act the beneficent Providence of the blackguard adventurer, we are 
not informed. But we are glad to know that Mandana had his 
deserts in the end, and that he is now serving his sentence 
of transportation in Cayenne, if he has not succumbed to the 
pestilential climate. Mr. Hake’s volume may be entertaining 
reading for curious strangers who care to study some of those 
peculiar products of the French capital which are not exhibited in 
the Champ de Mars. 


ROGERS’S LYSISTRATA.* 


._—_— it must be matter for regret that the scholarly and 
exact translator of the Clouds, the Peace, and the Wasps finds 


* The Revolt of the Women: a Free Translation of the Lysistrata of 
Aristophanes. Acted at Athens B.c. 411. By Benjamin Bickley Rogers, 
M.A., sometime Fellow of Wadham College, Oxtord. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1878. 
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his health and leisure insufficient for the task of combining, in the 
ease of other Aristophanic plays, a shrewd and acute critical and 
exegetical commentary with a modern version almost as happy as 
Hookham Frere’s, we are glad to find such an earnest as we have in 
the translation before us that there is a prospect of more English 
transcripts of the wit and genius of the great Attic comedy writer, 
judiciously accommodated to modern tastes. With the Variorum 

otes on Aristophanes, with the folio of Kiister, the labours 
of Dindorf, Meineke, H. A. Holden, and the various excellent 
editions of single plays, students who desire to appreciate the 
famous playwright in his original guise may easily do so; and 
had Mr. Rogers attempted to edit the Lysistrata in Greek and 
English, with translation and annotation paré passu, he must either 
have resorted to extensive expurgation or have run the risk of dis- 
gusting not only his readers but himself also. The Lysistrata is 
not a play to place in the hands of boys, nor even one that elder 
scholars could read through without an occasional sense of nausea; 
and yet it is so full of talent, humour, and witty satire, that cordial 
thanks are due to a competent scholar who undertakes to give its 
gist, with needful modification, to modern readers. Moreover, in 
the case of the Lysistrata, the Thesmophoriazuse, and the Eccle- 
siazus@, the poet's satire vents itself in divers forms, according to 
the plot of each piece, upon the supposed ambition of the women 
to assert themselves as something more than “ co-equal with the 


men,” rather than upon the political notions and personages that | 


are satirized in the earlier plays. 
of Athens actually succeed in establishing a Utopia of which 
one minor feature was equivalent to the short-lived American 
novelty of Bloomerism. 


after the Sicilian disaster, the war was pressing sore on the 
Athenians, and the democracy had given place to an oligarchy, 
who, under the name of mpoSovdo, ommek all State affairs and 
paved the way for the Four Hundred—the plot, such as it is, 
consists in the successful endeavour of the women to force a peace 
by refusing marital rights to their husbands and seizing and gar- 
risoning the Acropolis and the Treasury ; methods of influencing 
what they deemed the weaker sex which the humourof Aristophanes, 
himself an advocate of the peace party, well knew how to dress 
out in the most amusing extravaganza. It is well that some 
knowledge at any rate of ancient schemes of a Utopia with 
female intellect and administration uppermost should be 
within reach of nineteenth-century theorists of both sexes ; and for 
this reason we rejoice that Mr. Rogers gives to the world, ina 
readable and agreeable form, one of the poet’s social rather than 
olitical satires, which his care and good taste have purged of 
its indecency, without materially compromising its wit and humour. 
The opening scene represents the sloping hill which rises 
from the Lower to the Upper City at Athens, with the portals of 
the Acropolis in the background. Here at daybreak is standing, 
alone “a anxious, Lysistrata, the young and beautiful wife of an 
Athenian magistrate, awaiting impatiently a council of women 
which she has summoned, but wilth ddays its coming. Enters to 
her another neighbour, Calonice, and presently another, Myrrhina, 
with several followers from the village of Anagyrus, to whom 
the author makes Calonice apply the punning proverb, used 
originally of a stinking shrub, xweis rov Avayupov. After a time 
they are joined by aS n she-councillor, Lampito, whose broad 
Doric is very effective in airing the grievances which the 
war inflicts on wives. “Mine,” Myrrhina had said, “has been 
stationed seven whole months at Pylos,” and Lampito caps her 
with the complaint— 
An’ my gude mon nae suner comes frae war 
Than he straps up an’ gangs awa’ again. 
When general indignation has made matters ripe for Lysistrata’s 
proposition of a plan for making their husbands of one mind with 
them in favour of peace, she finds a change of feeling and failure 
of purpose in her co-mates, which draws from her the bitter sneer— 
O women, women! O our frail, frail sex! 
No wonder tragedies are made from us. 
Always the same: nothing but loves and cradles. 


By and by, however, by the aid of Spartan Lampito, the ladies 
are brought to the sticking-point of an oath to keep their husbands 
at a distance until they are of one mind as to a peace, which, 
Lysistrata explains, will be further aided by the elder women 
seizing the Acropolisand getting hold of the sinews of war. The 
oath-scene is a capital travesty of that in the Seven Chiefs in 
Aschylus, Calonice suggesting a “grey mare” instead of a “lamb” 
for the victim, though im the end the ladies agree, after some 
little rivalry for the first drink, to substitute a Thasian wine-jar 


wise strong-minded Lysistrata, it would seem, is not proof against 
the temptations of the bottle, for after the oath and its recital she 
takes the cup in hand, and when she solemnly says, “ I'll now 


In the latest of these, the ladies | 


consume these fragments,” she is interrupted by Calonice’s erying— 


Shares, my friend : 
Now at first starting, let us show we're friends. 
This done, and cheers from a distance announcing the simultaneous 
capture of the Acropolis by the elder women, Lampito goes off to 
her friends at Sparta, and the rest of the female congress proceed 
to aid their sisters in defending their capture. Not a whit too 
soon; for now a chorus of old men winds up the track from the 
Lower city, laden with firewood and a jar of lighted cinders, and 
bent on burning the daring lady conspirators in a holocaust. The 
fun waxes lively when these men are hushed to hear the chorus of 
the women singing their counter song in turn. as, hidden by the 


| 


| north-west angle of the Acropolis, A sweep round it with their 


water pitchers from the north side. re is a stave of the female 
chorus, before the two bands meet face to face :— 
Yea, for hither, they state, 
Dotards are dragging to burn us 
Logs of enormous weight, 
Fit for a bath-room furnace, 
Vowing to roast and to slay 
Sternly the reprobate women. O, Lady! O, goddess! I pray, 
Ne’er may I see them in flames. I hope to behold them with gladness, 
Hellas and Athens redeeming from battle and murder and madness. 
This is the cause why they venture, 
Lady, thy mansions to hold, 
Tritogeneia, eternal 
Champion, with helmet of gold! 
And, oh, if with fire men invade them, 
O help us with water to aid them. 
Apparently the goddess heeds their prayer, for, when the 
inevitable collision of the two choruses takes place, to say nothing 
of the softer sex’s having by far the best of it in slang, their chosen 
element outvies their adversary’s fire, and they effectually drench 
their opponents with cold water from their pitchers, with the 
jeering assurance that “they are watering them to make them 
ow. 

At this point interposes a prominent figure in the drama—the 
Probulus, or member of the Public Safety Committee which had 
been appointed after the Sicilian catastrophe, attended by four 
Seythian archers, members of the police force. His view is that 
things have come to this pitch owing to the women having been 
too long allowed to have their way. Now that he wants money 


his face by these preposterous women, whom the “ tavern-squint- 
ing-eyed” police hesitate to tackle, and whom Lysistrata cheers to 
the rescue in lines faithfully representing the Aristophanic original, 
and ending, after victory, with an order of inimitable magnani- 
mity :— 

Forth to the fray, dear sisters, bold allies ; 

O egg-and-seed-and-potherb market-girls, 

O garlic-selling-barmaid-baking girls, . 

Charge to the rescue, smack and whack and ’thwack them ; 

Slang them, I say ; show them what jades ye are. 

(Then when, after a short struggle, the archers are routed, ) 

Fall back! retire! forbear to strip the slain. 
No wonder that the Probulus exclaims— 

Hillo! my archers got the worst of that, 


and that the best he can do, when Lysistrata attributes the female 
heroism to a thirst for glory, is to resort to the unhandsome in- 
nuendo :— 
Thirst enough, I trow ; 
A No doubt of that, when there’s a tavern handy. 
There is now a temporary lull of the contending choruses, 
and an amusing parley ensues betwixt Lysistrata and the Public 
Commissioner, the former explaining that the action of the women 
in seizing the Acropolis and getting command of the Treasury is 
prompted simply by a conviction of the incompetence of the men 
to manage the finances and put an end to the war. At least the 
husbands might have allowed their wives a consultative voice, 
and not shown such jealousy as Lysistrata twits them with in 
the following lines :— 
Husband, I say with a tender solicitude, 
Why have ye passed such a foolish decree ? 
Viciously, moodily, glaring askance at me, 
Stick to your spinning, my mistress, says he, 
Else you will speedily find it the worse for you, 
“War is the care and the business of men.” 
The last line is a quotation from Hector’s speech to Andromache 
(Il. vi. 492), which the Commissioner heartily applauds, although 
anon, when Lysistrata and her female allies have rigged him out 
in the equipments of a spinning-woman, they enforce their scheme 
of turning the tables by a ludicrous practical parody. Lysistrata, 
the most reasonable of her sex, exhorts him :— 
Now to your task. 
Haricots chawing up, petticoats drawing up, 
Off to your carding, your combing, your trimming, 
War is the care and the business of Women. 
Despite all the tricks that are played upon him, the Probulusseems 
inclined to prolong the banter; and so we are introduced to 
Lysistrata’s further persuasives to peace, among which a potent 
one is that it would put an end to the occupation of brag- 
gart soldiers, lounging in the market-place and “ jangling about 
in their armour of mail.” . The magistrate interposes a plea 
“that a soldier should always be soldierly”; but Lysistrata 


with its contents, neat, for a more fleshly sacrifice. The other- 


tion for men of war with erest and buckler, and her elderly aide- 
de-camp, Stratonice, draws a picture from memory which is 
calculated to bring these swashbucklers into still greater con- 


tempt :— 
Lately I witnessed a captain of cavalry, 
Proudly the while on his charger he sat, 
Witnessed him, soldierly, buying an omelet, 
Stowing it all in his cavalry hat. 
Comes, like a Tereus, a Thracian irregular, 
Shaking his dart and his target to boot ; 
Off runs a shop-girl, appalled at the sight of him, 
Down he sits scldierly, gobbles her fruit. 
In reply to the magistrate’s ironical inquiry how the women 
propose to correct these evils, Lysistrata propounds the application 
to politics of the various cleansing and purifying processes used in 
dealing with a fleece of wool; and when he interrupts her com- 
plaint of married life being made a dead letter by this everlasting 
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war, with an old man’s sneer at an argument suited for the | 


“May and Morning of Life,” the irrepressible females lay hands 
on him, deck him out as a corpse in grave-clothes, and send him 
off in that guise to bewail his wrongs. 


choruses now spend the interval when Lysistrata and her friends 
have withdrawn to the Acropolis. These choral ebullitions are 
full of allusions to Athenian history, poetry, and sculpture, and 


Greek at command. After a supposed interval of several days we 
are again introduced to Lysistrata, who is by this time sadly per- 
plexed how to stay the growing desertions and hollow excuses for 
“leave,” which her hushand-sick followers are one after another 
attempting. Mr. Rogers has exercised great skill in presenting so 
much of the women’s excuses, and of the sham oracle with which 
Lysistrata satisfies them, as is suitable to modern tastes ; but, when 
the men’s chorus has told the story of Melanion, and the women’s 
chorus that of Timon, in two bright and sprightly strophes, there 
comes in the original a scene between Myrrhina and her hus- 
band Cinesias which the English translator is forced in large 
measure to omit. It is enough to say that she sends Cinesias 
home cajoled and trifled with, but quite in a mind to vote for peace 
with Sparta at any price, if so be he may regain the society of his 
charming helpmate. In the nick of time comes a herald from Sparta, 
and the Probulus, though convinced that it is the result of a plot of 
the women, sanctions his proposition that Laconian envoys should 
be sent with absolute powers to treat for peace. After a skirmish 


between the choruses, and a pair of pleasant songs of the joint 
chorus, the Spartan ambassadors are seen approaching. By 
this time, both cities, it would seem, have found the majority 
of their male inhabitants reduced to succumb to the artitices of 
Lysistrata and her colleagues. The men’s chorus have admitted, 
in reference to their fair rivals — 
Tcha! what coaxing rogues are ye! 

That was quite a true opinion which a wise man gave about you, 

We can’t live with such tormentors, no by Zeus, nor yet without you— 
a wise saw, of which commentators somewhat doubtfully trace 
the origin to Hesiod, where in his Works and Days he represents 
Zeus as having given Pandora as a fatal gift to men, in whom 
“they hug their own evil,” and which has furnished to an English 
epigrammatist a telling climax to the list of his friend's con- 
trarieties and inconsistencies. We can only add that, under the 
novel and liberal financial rule of the womankind, the Spartan 
envoys meet the Athenian authorities at a banquet in the Acro- 
polis, where all goes so swimmingly that, as the banqueters come 
forth, the typical moralists of the occasion—the First and Second 
Athenian—arrive at a conclusion which seems to militate against 
the more accepted principle of “ appealing from Philip drunk to 


Philip sober” 
First Ath. Weli, if I ever saw a feast like this! 
What cheery fellows those Laconians were, 
And we were wondrous witty in our cups. 
Second Ath. Ay, ay, ’tis when we’re sober we're so daft. 

Now if the State would take a friend’s advice, 
*Twould make its envoys always all get drunk. 

The play ends with one or two more of those charming lyric pas- 

—*> which Aristophanic comedy is so singularly rich. 

. Rogers's promise to issue similar translations of his favourite 
author will be welcome news to every student; for every page of 
his present volume shows the translator's scholarship, and every 
difficult passage gives proof of his delicacy and good taste. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE DELAWANRE.* 


it is a pity that the author of this novel should have gone far to 
spoil what might have been really a pleasant tale by the intro- 
duction of such silly stuff as clairvoyance and dreams. The story 
goes on very well till towards the close, when the heroine had been 
shut up in Paris during the siege, and was suffering great privations 
while the hero was living in comfort in the United States. He 
was in ignorance as tu where she was, though, as he had heard of 
her as being in Paris at the time when the war broke out, he was 
full of anxiety. A friend of his, knowing his distress of mind, 
proposes that he should accompany her to “ a spiritualistic séance 
of a rather unusual kind.” The author is careful to guard her 
readers against the supposition that “these séances are of the 
ordinary type.” About them, as she would evidently wish to have 
it believed, there was neither deceit nor the agency of the evil one. 
On the contrary, they were held at the house of a very religious 
person, and the medium herself was no less religious. “The 
meetings are commenced and ended with prayer, by which means 
they say that evil spirits are driven away.” It is a pity that there 
is not some form of prayer by which folly could be driven away 
equally with the evil spirits. The hero, though he had been 
brought up a Quaker and educated at a University, and had not pre- 
viously shown any signs of superstition or of silliness, at once con- 
sented to go, modestly admitting, however, that he did not “ expect 
to have much light thrown on the subject.” The proceedings 
began by the medium saying “in asharp voice, ‘ Will you read the 
prayers?’ All knelt, and one or two collects for protection and guid- 
ance were read.” Next follows a description of the usual “suppressed 
noises—knocks above, below, on the floor, walls, and ceiling,” and 


* On the Banks of the Deluware. A Tale. By the Author of “The 


Chateau de Vésinet,” &c. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1878. 


all the rest of the contrivances by which fools are brought to 
believe in the presence of spirits. The medium then goes off into 
what is called a clairvoyant state, and, as the regular and acknow- 


| ledged means of convincing the spectators that she knows a great 
We must pass over the amusing banter in which the rival | 


deal more than they do, begins to utter words not one of which 
they can understand. She can, however, tell the hero nothing 
about the lady with whom he is in love, unless something that 


she has worn or a lock of her hair is put into her hands. In great 
are worth studying in the original by those who have time and 


confusion he produces a glove which he had treasured up as his 
sole memorial of his love. The medium straightway leaves off 
talking gibberish and gives a description of the siege of Paris, and 
of Eleanor Grant, the heroine, as being in a state of great suffering. 
The author seems willing to attempt some explanation of this 
mysterious power, in which she apparently believes. ‘‘ I have lo 
since,” says one of the characters to the hero, “ come to the conclusion 
that clairvoyance is thought-reading—a very strange faculty with 
which some people are endowed. The medium has only reflected 
what was in your own mind.” We have often noticed the satis- 
faction which persons who believe in any kind of superstitious 
nonsense feel when they have given it a guast scientific explanation 
or definition. Clairvoyance, as commonly explained, is indeed 
impossible. For how can a person see what people are doing 
who are many thousands of miles away? But that a medium, 
merely by holding an old glove in her hand, can tell the thoughts 
that are passing through a man’s mind about the woman to whom 
the glove belongs is of course not in the least strange. That is 
strictly in accordance with science. That is “ thought-reading.” 
But to return to the story. The hero at once starts for Paris, and 
by the help of a German general, whose life he had once saved, he 
gets admittance into the town with those who were the earliest to 
enter. We could not guess at the time why this elderly German 
should have been brought in, early in the story, on a runaway 
horse. There was no one for him to fall in love with, so far as 
we could see, and yet horses do not run away for nothing. 
His assistance was, however, needed to get the hero into 
Paris. The spirits had helped him as far as spirits can, and 
where their assistance by the very nature of things stopped, there 
a stout middle-aged German and a runaway horse bore their part. 
But their powers also were limited. By means of them the hero 
had got into Paris; but how was he in that vast town to find the 
heroine, who was lying senseless and at death’s door in bed? As 
her father, who was with her, had been long in the consular ser- 
vice, the author would not have gone beyond the lines of strict 
probability had she represented the hero as learning his address 


| either at the British Embassy or the Consulate. He did indeed 


apply at the Embassy, but ‘the gentleman who then took the 
place both of consul and ambassador had never even heard of Mr. 
Grant.” He returned dispirited to Versailles. Happily for him, 
the heroine had an old and faithful nurse. This old lady fell 
asleep, and, sleeping, began to dream. She dreamt that she saw 
an army marching into Paris, and in the rear of the army, among 
some men walking in plain clothes, she uiscovered some one whose 
face she knew. After such a dream as that she went of course to 
see the Prussians enter the town, and was rewarded by discovering 
John Plymley walking in the rear of the army. He had brought 
with him some essence of meat and condensed milk, and the heroine 
quickly revived. They are of course speedily married. 
Till we came to the chapter where the clairvoyante and the 

spirits entered we had been inclined to think well of the book. 

he scene is laid for the greater part of the story among the 
Quakers living in the country near Philadelphia. Quakers in 
love, especially Quakers who fall in love out of the sect, afford 
materials for very pleasant writing. The simplicity of their own 
way of life is always in itself interesting. It is doubly interesting 
when it is brought into strong contrast with the common way of 
the world. The author provides us with this agreeable contrast. 
She not only makes John Plymley, a quiet Quaker farmer, fall in 
love with Eleanor Grant, who was as little of a Friend as could 
well be; she also provides his sister Margaret with a lover, who, 
like Eleanor, was English, and an Englishman who had seen a good 
deal of the world. This fine young Quakeress had, by the way, 
what the author calls “a wealth of beautiful hair.” It would 
certainly have been better, in describing simple people, to use simple 
words, and to reserve such a silly expression as “a wealth of hair” 
for the fine ladies of fashionable novels. John of himself was in- 
clined to be rather a backslider from the straitness of his sect, 
and did not walk strictly in the paths which his good old mother 
so cheerfully followed. He had, to use the quotation the author 
makes from Victor Hugo, “Jair intrépide et fraternel d’un 
Quaker,” but he was a Quaker who had been at a University, 
and who read poetry. He is introduced to us as puzzling not only 
over the German of Schiller’s Song of the Bell, but still more over 
the sentiments that it contained :— 

“ Strange,” he says to himself, “all these poets write about love; I can- 
not make it out, nor am I likely to do so. I suppose I shall marry Anna 
Barclay one of these days; she is a good girl, and will make me a good 
wife ; and no doubt I shall grow fonder of her when we are married. But 
there is no hurry about it, and dear mother shall stop in the old homestead 
as long as she likes, and not have a young mistress put in her place. 


Little did he think that at that very moment a horse was running 
away with a beautiful girl, and was on the point of breaking her 
arm and dislocating her shoulder almost at the gate of his farm- 
_— He leaves his poetry, and hastens to pick her up and carry 

er into the house. She has the usual fever and the usual slow 
recovery. When she is well enough to leave her room he reads 
poetry to her while she sketches, Once he takes her and his sister 
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out for a row on the river Delaware. There he shows his courage, 
and wins her heart, by plunging into the river and saving two 
lads who had got out of their depth. The author, by the way, shows 
a strange ignorance of swimming, and of the nature of currents, 
when she represents him as repiying to the question “Can we row 
quickly to where theyare?” “ No; it would be against the stream. I 
can swim quicker.” We must remember, however, that when a 
hero must make a display of his courage, still more so when 
a Quaker must prove that he is as brave as any other man, the 
laws of nature must not be suffered to stand in the way, and so we 
must allow that a man can go faster against the stream when 
swimming than when rowing. The whole course of his proceed- 
ings was certainly out of the common, for in the next line we are 
told that “like lightning he had taken off his coat, and was 
swimming to the spot, throwing the oars as he did so to 
Margaret.” It would seem that he threw his oars while he was 
swimming. It may be, however, that he threw them while he 
was taking off his coat. In either case the mancuvre showed 
much more dexterity and readiness than we should have looked 
for in a Quaker boatman. Though he had by this time made 
a great deal of way in the heroine's affections, yet he did not 
venture to make her a direct offer. He was nothing but a small 
farmer, and she was the daughter of a man who was ac- 
counted wealthy. He let her know, however, that he would 
live single for her sake. She left for Europe, while he cast about 
how he should improve his fortune and raise himself to a level 
with her. He had not to trouble himself long. The only son 
of his wealthy old uncle was killed in a railway accident which 
was as convenient as it was dreadful, and John was sent for to fill 
his cousin’s place. He was clearly a favourite of fortune. One 
accident had provided him with a lady-love, and now another 
provided him with wealth. The uncle was a drunken old 
sinner, who lived long enough to repent and to own that early 
in life he had robbed his sister, John’s mother, of a valuable 
inheritance, and then died, leaving John a rich man. 

Meanwhile Eleanor had gone with her father to visit an aunt in 
France, who was the widow of a French nobleman. This lady 
was as worldly as John’s mother, Mrs. Plymley, was simple, and 
as hard as the other was tender. Poor Eleanor finds herself driven 
by cruel necessity into an engagement of marriage with her cousin, 
the Countess’s only son. Everything looks very bad for her and 
her faithful Quaker; but the French and German war is at 


hand, and the reader takes comfort. The son is a soldier, and | 


may easily get shot. He is allowed to live, however, and the 
engagement is broken off in a very satisfactory and natural manner. 
The heroine is soon afterwards shut up in Paris, and the clair- 
voyante and the dreamer of dreams thereupon come to the rescue. 
Why the author should have recourse to such unusual 
agencies to get an American Quaker into Paris we are 
at a loss to guess. She had not hesitated, as we have shown, 
twice to make use of a runaway horse, and once of a col- 
lision on a railway. It is clear, therefore, that she does not 
object on principle to any of the time-honoured means by which 
the path of love is smoothed. No doubt it is no easy matter 
to get a lover in a drab coat all the way from America, and then 
through an investing army, into a town that is closely besieged. 
But then it was entirely her own doing to shut up her heroine 
in Paris, She should not have placed her there if she was at 
the end of all the expedients which can justify themselves to 
common sense. Rather than allow the aid of clairvoyance 
and dreams, we would have suffered her to carry her love-sick 
Quaker in a balloon that had gone astray all the way from 
Philadelphia to Paris. She has shown that she has the power of 
writing a story that would be quite ubove the average. When she 
next writes, let her be careful not to spoil a good opening by a silly 
conclusion, 


MINOR NOTICES. 


Shp first volume of Macmillan’s Progressive French Course * 


introduces us again to certain old acquaintances of whom we 
fondly hoped we had seen the last. Putting ourselves for the 
moment into the place of the wretched child who is supposed to 
learn French by the help of these volumes, we find ourselves in 
the first exercise compelled to ask ‘‘ Who has seen the door? ” and 
to — that “ The lady has seen the door” ; as if there were only 
one door in the world, and to catch a sight of it was a rare privi- 
lege. In the second exercise but one we discover a certain 
novelty of a not altogether desirable kind in the question “ Who 
is this man?” and its, to say the least of it, flippant answer, 
“This man is the king.” A little further on we find ourselves 
asked to assert that “The nose of the friend is long.” Seriously 


it is absurd to bring out a new handbook to the French language | 


and to show in it no desire to improve upon the foolish old 
method of teaching children by means of sentences which 
are nonsensical, except by making them also unpleasant. But this 
is not the only objection to M. Eugéne-Fasnacht’s plan. On p. 9 
of his first volume we find this list of words with their English 
equivalents :—“ La Varistocratie, impartial, Vénitien, 
le huitiéme, l’amitié, la partie, le tien.” To this list is appended 
the following note :—‘ 7%, as a rule, is sounded like ssee 
(French s¢) ; except in the endings, -stion, -tié, -tier, -tiéme, -tie 
(in past part.), and -tien in other than proper nouns.” Upon the 


* Macmillan’s Progressive French Course. I. First Year. II. Second 
Year. By G. Eugtne-Fasnacht. Macmillan & Co. 


value of these remarks we need porhaps make no comment, but 
We may point out that, while Paristocratie and Pamitié are correctly 
rendered “the aristocracy” and “friendship,” no kind of ex- 

lanation is given of the different value of the article in the two. 

rench words. in, in the very next ph, where the 
liaison (the use of which, by the by, is less frequent than 
it used to be) is indicated, we find these two sentences:— 
“ Ontils“une partie de cet argent?” Non, mais ils‘ont™une 
_ de cet~or.” What is the unhappy learner to conclude 

m this but that for some mysterious reason the Jiatson is 
to be used in the second sentence, and not in the first? <A few 
pages further on the author tells us that to preface a question 
with “ est-ce-que” makes it more emphatic. The second part of 
M. Eugéne-Fasnacht’s Progressive French Course is more to be 
commended than the first, which is not saying much for it. It 
is a work which cannot be recommended as being useful for the 
pu it was designed for. 

would seem to be more at home in German 
than in French; but his two volumes of the Progressive German 
Course * are like those of the French, disfigured by an adherence 
to tradition which perpetuates thepeculiar arrangement of verbs that 
madeone’s early acquaintance with rir in the old-fashioned Greek 
> a thing of dread and horror, The fact is that 

Eugéne-Fasnacht’s method, for the invention of which he of 
course is not to be blamed, as he has only borrowed it from Ollen- 
dorff and others, is radically faulty. It is the surest way of disgusting 
a child with the language it ought to learn with liking. Infinitely 
better is the system—we cannot eall to mind its inventor’s name— 
which begins by teaching a short sentence with a definite meaning, 
and gradually goes on to expand it until ane can be rung upon 
a fully developed phrase. The natural way of acquiring a 
is to learn the grammar together with the use of the words. The 
plan which teaches the grammar first as a thing more or less apart 
cannot but create “a disgusting dryness ” which is in every wa 
undesirable. A minor point of objection to M. Eugéne-Fasnacht’s 
system, at which we have hinted in our remarks upon the arrange- 
ment of the verbs, is that the letterpress upon some pages reads 
perpendicularly and on others horizontally. We must hope that 
this resuscitation of what ought to be an exploded plan will not 
find general favour with teachers. 

The method and arrangement of Mr. Cassal’s monograph on 
French genderst are altogether satisfactory. He has explored 
the depths of his subject, and given the results of his exploration 
in the clearest possible way. The thoroughness of Mr. Cassal’s 
work can be best shown in a brief space by noting the fact that he 
has included in his work a number of slang nouns, which either 
— become or soon will become practically a part of the 
“Tho distinetive object aimed at” in this convenient edition of 
the Psalter and Canticles ¢ is “to unite, under the same pointing, 
two forms of chant hitherto considered incompatible—the Ancient 
and the Modern, the Gregorian and the Anglican—and to intro- 
duce a new form of chant, which is commended with confidence to 
the notice and use of parish choirs.” 

We have receivedareconstructed version of The Psalmist §, edited 
by Mr. Prout, who in a preface prudently disclaims all responsi- 
bility for the admission of certain tunes which find their place‘in the 
volume in accordance with the discretion of the proprietors. 
Whether the proprietors in their preface are justified in asserting 
that the hymns are of “the highest poetical and devotional merit ” 
is an open question. 

Mr. ‘Senny, who is a Fellow of Downing College, and Mr. Lau- 
rence, who is a Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, com- 

ted for a prize bequeathed to the University by the late Mr. 

orke, of St. Catharine’s Hall, for an essay on the Law of Primo- 
geniture.|| In February of this year the prize was awarded to the 


-| two essays sent in by them, which the examiners decided to be of 


equal merit. The essays are now published “in accordance with 
the requirements of the University.” 

A number of short and simply-written essays], dealing with 
matters affecting everyday life, such as clothing, food, sick-nursing, 
and so on, cast in an easily understood form, have been collected 
into a volume which ought to be of great use. The section headed 
“Drink,” by Dr. Mann, deals with the question of fermented 
liquors in a very sensible and temperate spirit. 

rs. Fenwick Miller also publishes a om and convenient little 
book dealing with human ag In the chapter concerning 
that most inconvenient organ, the liver, Mrs. Fenwick Miller 
gives a word of warning which, it is to be hoped, will receive 


* Macmillan's Progressive German Course. I, First Year. II. Second 
Year. By G. Eugene-Fasnacht. Macmillan & Co. 

+ The Principles and Rules of French Genders. By Charles Cassal, 
LL.D., &c. Longmans. 

t The Psalter and Canticles. Pointed and Set to accompanying Chants, 
Ancient and Modern, by the Rev. Sir H. W. Baker, Bart. and William 
Henry Monk, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College. London: 
Clowes &-Son. 

§ The Psalmist: a Collection of Hymns, Tunes, ; Chants, and Anthems. 
ae a the editorial superintendence of Ebenezer Prout, B.A. 

‘addon 


. \ Two Essays on the Law of Primogeniture, By C. 8. Kenny, LL.B., 
an 


P. M. Laurence, B.A. Reeves & Turner. 
4 Simple Lessons for Home Use. By Mrs. Fenwick Miller, G. Phillips 
Bevan, and others. Stanford. 
** The House of Life: Human Physiology, with its Applications to the 
Preservation of Health ae Use in Classes and Popular Reading. By Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller. Chatto & Windus, 


—| 


. leisure hour. In some of the legends, which are cast ina ballad form, 
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attention, against the indiscriminate use of blue pill, and recom- 
mends for people who like to doctor themselves the far safer 
podophyllum and henbane. In the same chapter the writer has 
some good remarks upon quack medicines. ‘ Never buy quack 
medicines of any kind; they are frequently compounded by men 
equally ignorant and unscrupulous. The ingredients of them are 
kept secret, and our laws do not require of their advertising 
makers any kind of proof of scientific knowledge.” Here Mrs. 
Fenwick Miller has hit a gross blot on our legislative system. We 
have before now called attention to the dangers caused by the com- 
lete inferiority in this respect of our arrangements to those of the 
nch ; and it is high time that public attention should be seri- 
ously directed to this matter. 

good deal = notice attracted and 
the appearance of a translation of his plays is specially appropriate. 
spoken so lately of Lessing his works need 
now do no more than recognize this faet. 

Mr. Bates’s volume ft, which is adorned by numerous maps and 
illustrations, is an adaptation of “Von Hellwald’s admirably-written 
survey of the countries treated of, to the presumed requirements 
of English readers.” Considerable additions and alterations in 

ance of this view have been made, and in the case of certain 
— the editor has supplemented or diversified the original from 

is personal knowledge. 

. Lucas’s volume t, which would be the better for a few more 
dates, is an unaffected account of what he saw during his services 
in the Cape Mounted Rifles. He seems to have had atolerably keen 
eye for the flora and fauna of the country; and his descriptions 
of the engagements in which he took part against the Kaffirs are 
spirited and valuable as recording a warning against the extra- 
ae ae of forbearance which was followed in the war, and 
which to a wanton loss of life. His aecount of the accoutre- 
ments of his regiment upon active service is curious and in- 
structive; and it may be presumed that no one at this date is 
likely to be hurt by his personal and not unamusing descriptions 
of some of the people with whom he was thrown. 

Another military work—there seems just now to be an eruption 
of military works—deals with the Punjab campaign.§ At the 
end of his preface the author observes that “it only remains to be 
said that, as a result of the crowning victory of Googerat, the 
a ney Koh-i-noor was transferred to the Imperial diadem of 

ngland.” 

This is the sixth annual volume of the Financial Register || 
which bears upon the page facing its title-page two mottoes— 
one from Shakspeare, and the other from the author whom, in 
company with many others, Mr. Maddison is pleased to call Lord 
Bacon. Perhaps our great-grandchildren will speak in somewhat 
the same way of Lord Disraeli. Such a slip as this of course in 
no way detracts from the value of a work which deals with a mass 
of figures that is enough to make the hair of the uninitiated stand 
on end. 

It is not often that verses which have been “ the amusement of 
leisure hours” seem likely to “ amuse the leisure of others” 
besides their composer. Dr. Baskerville 9, however, to any one 
who is not in a mood to criticize severely and by rule his metres and 
expressions, may certainly afford very good entertainment for a 


Dr. Baskerville has succeeded in attaining a straightforwardness 
and simplicity of diction which have true merit. The last two 
stanzas of the domestic tragedy of the Magie King are to be com- 
mended for their discreet dealing with a subject not easy to 
handle, and the whole story is told with much vividness in lines 
which are pleasantly unaffected. 

G.H. T. must be blamed rather than pitied for the results of his 
attempts in verse **, even when one considers the effects of the 
climate. The hottest day can be no excuse for such lines as 
these 

But his legs are straight as larches, and his voice is like Lablache’s ; 

He wears the loveliest moustaches that ever graced a peer ; 

Well-favoured as to stature, and of true patrician feature, 

An agreeable, grand creature is this Eugene Vere de Vere. 
These lines, supposed to be uttered by a young lady of rank, con- 
vey only a shade of a hint of the quality of the production from 
which they are quoted; and we would far rather decide that 
G. H. T.’s must be an isolated case than admit the suspicion that 
even a small proportion of our fellow-countrymen in India can be 
reduced by the climate to such a state as G. H. T.’s. 


Among Mr. Martyn’s verses ft there are some pretty lines; but 
it must be admitted that the author is right when he says, “ This 


* The Dramatic Works of G. E. Lessing. Translated from the German. | 
Fdited by Ernest Bell, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cam. With a short Memoir by | 
Helen Zimmern. Bell & Sons. | 

+ Central America, the West Indies, and South America. Fdited and 
extended by H. W. Bates, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society. With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Stantord. 

t Camp Life and Sport in South Africa. By Thos. J. Lucas, late 
Captain C. M. Rifles. Chapman & Hall. 

Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-9. By J. H. Lawrence- 
Capt. H. P. Allen & Co. 

| The Finaneial Register and Stock Exchange Manual, 1878. Edited by | 
E. C. Maddison. Effingham Wilson. 

| Legends of the Rhine. By Dr. Alfred Baskerville, Author of “ The 
Poetry of Germany.” Bonn: Max Cohen und Sohn. 

** Verses, mostly Written in India. By G. H. T. C. Kegan Paul — 
& Co. | 
++ Theseus, and other Poems and Translations. By the Rev. F. Waddon 
Martyn. Provost & Co. ‘ 


little volume has been published especially for the convenience of 
myself and my friends, and I cannct expect that others will care 
to buy the verses of an unknown author.” On the other hand, he 
is also not too confident when he hopes that any one who does so 
will find something “ not altogether bad ” within these pages. But 
then one always remembers what Dr. Johnson said about “a 
tolerable egg.” 

Mr. Henry S. Leigh gives us a collection of clever and facile 
verses written in the same style.as his Carols of Cockayne.* 
“ However unsatisfactory a reader may pronounce them in a 
collected form,” he says, in a few lines of preface, “I trust that 
their brevity will preserve them from the charge of being separately 
tedious.” And as no one in his senses will sit down to read a 
book of the kind straight through, it may be safely supposed that 
the danger of their being found tedious is smail, 

Kosmogoniat, which is also called “A Glance at the Old 
World, in which are set forth certain missing links of the Dar- 
winian Chain,” is in a hundred and six stanzas of verse, and seems 
to be written and illustrated with humorous intentions. But the 
humour is remarkably cryptic. 

Mr. J. A. Symonds { has anticipated and disarmed criticism in 
his dedicatory epistle to Mr. Roden Noel. He says, “It has 
always seemed to me that there are some faults which a writer, 
who does not claim the sacred name of poet, may express better in 
rhyme and metre than in prose, and that the verses so produced 
have a certain value.” Such being the author's aim, he has de- 
served success. Mr. Symonds's verse is always finished, scholar- 
like, and graceful; it often gives evidence of thought both intent 
and of a fine quality; and where force is needed, it has all the 
force that command of language can give. One tale im verse, from 
Italian materials and in the Italian manner, “I tre Felice,” is 
especially pleasing and happy. There are sufficiently plain indica- 
tions of the influence of our latest school of English poets, but Mr. 
Symonds has not been led into imitation of their extravagances. 
Many poets of considerable rank have written pieces much worse 
not only than the best but than the average of Mr. Symonds’s work. 
At the same time we do not find here the native strength and 
vitality which complete the poet's title and enable the great 
masters to carry off aload of minor faults. Mr. Symonds’s estimate 
of his own undertaking must be pronounced a just one. Had he 
aspired to poetic fame, we her say that he missed it, though 
not widely nor ingloriously. He has wisely set his mark lower, 
and has fully attained it; the fact that he has come near to 
achieving something more must now be counted as an addition to 
his merit. 

Dr. Monier Williams has published in a connected form, with 
many additions, a variety of communications made by him to the 
Times and other newspapers, many of which communications were 
written during his recent travels in India.§ The result is a book 
of remarkably pleasant reading which conveys a vivid impression 
of the scenes and customs of the places through which the author 


Mr. Noble, who is Clerk of the House of Assembly at Cape 
Town||, was requested by the Commissioners for the representation 
of the colony at the Paris Exhibition to prepare the little work 
which is before us. The information which it contains has been 
compiled from official sources, and people who are interested in 
what have been justly called our ‘“ vast and splendid possessions in 
South Africa,” may satisfy their desire for knowledge agreeably 
enough in Mr. Noble’s pages. In an interesting paragraph on the 
Reptilia of the district, the author traces the origin of the “ oft- 
told story of the Great Water Snake of the Orange River” to the 
rolling motion on the river surface of specimens of a very large 
Silurus, the Charius Clapensis. 

All lovers of ferns will be delighted with the fourth and illus- 
trated edition of Mr. Heath’s book], which has been benefited, 
not only by revision, but also by addition, and specially by the 
excellent illustrations, which will do much to help the thoroughly 
good cause which Mr. Heath has undertaken. 

Mr. Taylor's object in publishing his book on flowers **, which is 
“ jllustrated with thirty-two coloured figures by Sowerby, and a 
hundred and sixty-one woodcuts,” has been “to place before that 
portion of the intelligent public who have the desire, but neither 
the time nor opportunity to make themselves acquainted with 
natural science, the charming and suggestive results of modern 
botanical investigation.” 


* A Town Garland: a Collection of Lyries. By Henry §. Leigh. 
Chatto & Windus. 
+ Kosmogonia. By Lake-Elbe-Livingstone. Edinburgh. 


+ 


t~ Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. By John Addington Symonds. 


} London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1878. 


§ Modern India and the Indians. By Monier Williams, D.C.L. 
Triibner. 


|| The Cape and South Africa. By john Noble. Longmans. 


G The Fern Paradise: a Plea for the Culture of Ferns. By Francis 
George Heath. IlInstrated Edition (being the Fourth). Sampson Low & 
Co. 


“ Flowers: their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes,and Colours. By J. E. Taylor, 
F.S.A., &. Hardwicke & Bogue. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi: 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORES GREAT WORKS, “The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 

“ CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM, "” and “ CHRIST ENTERING JE RU- 
SALEM,” each 33 by 22 feet; with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” * Christian Martyrs,” &c., 
atthe DORE GALLERY, 35 ‘New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six. 1s. 


(ZROSVENOR GALLERY. — SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


Open daily from Nine A.M. until Six P.M. Admission, ls 


THE MIDDLEHILL ESTATE, in the county of Worcester, and the Manorial Estates of 
Buckland and Laverton in the county of Gloucester, forming together a magnificent’ 
Residential Domain of 2,783 acres, with the advowson of the Soeur of Buckland situate , 
about six miles from the Market Town of Evesham, where there are first-class stations on 
both the Great Western and Midland Railways, and from which the Metropolis may be 
reached in three hours. 


MESSRS. GLASIER & SONS are instructed to offer for SALE 

BY AUCTION, at the Mart, on Friday, July 19, in Two Lots, the above very valuable 
and important FREEHOLD end TITHE-FREE PROPERTIES, Comprising—(1) The 
MANORIAL ESTATES of BUCKLAND and LAVERTON, consisting of over 2.007 acres of 
productive Arable, Grass and Woodlands, divided into Farms, with suitable Homesteads, let to 
substantial Tenants, and (2) The ESTATE and MANSION of MIDDLEHILL, consisting of 
about 775 Aeres, chiefly fine old. and I and d Pasture Land, 
interspersed with thriving Woods and Plantations, forming together one of the most pic- 
turesque and desirable Residential Properties in the Midland Counties, and presenting great 
attractions to any one fond of field sports, or seeking territorial and local influence. The total 
quantity is about 2,783 Acres, and the present income about £4,400 per annum, exclusive of the 
value of about 250 Acres of park-like Pleasure-grounds, Woods, Coppices, Plantations, &c. in 
hand. The property is abundantly supplied with the purest water. The interior of the mansion 
(which contained the celebrated library of the late Sir Thomas Phillips) is in a dilapidated state, 
but the exterior walls are of stone, and in good condition. whole is easily susceptible of 
restoration and improvement, or the materials would save great expense to a purchaser desirous 
of rebuilding on any of the numerous agreeable sites the estates afford. Two-thirds of the 
purchase money of the Buckland and Laverton Estates can remain on mortgage, if desired, at 
three and three-quarters per cent. 

Particulars, with Plans and Conditions of Sale, may be obtained of Messrs, KINSEY & ADE, 
Solicitors, 9 Bloomsbury Place, London, W.C. ; of Mr. H. Liyaker, Land Agent, F. 
Preston Brook, Cheshire ; at the Mart; and of Messrs. GLAISER & SoNs, Auctioneers and 
Surveyors, 41 Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


EALTH VOYAGE to AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 
A GENTLEMAN, aoe oing there by first-class sailing vessel, will take y-—-4 
of One or Two SONS of GE TLEM MEN, for whom ~ Voyage may be desired. 
Oxford University Man, he — continue their studies, Wiil return next year. noe 
74 West Cromwell Road, Kensington, S.W. 


‘YOURS to WEST INDIES, MEXICO, CENTRAL 
also to BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE 
Tickets are issued m the ereoviT MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. enabling Tourists 
to visit, at a very moderate cost, the various places touched at by their Vessels. 
or information as to the dates of Sailing and Routes, apply toJ.M. Luoypb, Secretary, Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street, London 


HLYDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


hysician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A.. health resort for Invalids 
and oe Turkish Baths on the Premises. Priv: d Park. Pr 


on application, 
ND ROUTE and SUEZ OANAL— 


VERLA 
Under © -atra: ot for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India. Chine, 
Japan, and Av cratia, The Peninsular and Orier Steam Navigation Company despate 
their Steamers from Southampton, rid the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Venice cor 
Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overiand Mails, every Monday. 


Offices, ie Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. BEDFORD Sea and 


i Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. jase Fae Suites of 


REUNION of CHRISTENDOM.—A PUBLIC MEETING 


will be held at the Westminster Palace Hotel. on pee? evening. July 19. The Chair 


to be taken, at 8 P.M., by the Lord Bishop of FREDERICTON. L those interested in the 
are asked to attend, are invi 
uly 


puBlic SCHOOLS CLUB.—A Number of PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MEN, having determined upon forming a CLUB, as above-named, and 

haying in the meanwhile permission to_use one of the best situate Clubs in the West-End, 
eallzupon all Public School Men wi become members make application to the 
SECRETARY, 7 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


MAL VERN COLLEG E 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 23. 


ORTHING COLLEGE.—Principal, Mr. Wy. E. LLOYD 
TREVOR. Head-Master, Rev. R. W. METCALFE, M.A,, St. John’s Coll.,Camb. 
BOYS-—limited to about forty in number—are prepared for the UNI VERSTTIES and PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, also for the Higher B of C 1 Life. The Third Term commences 

« . Wednesday, September 11.—For Prospectuses, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


SEDBERGH, Yorkshire.— Owing to completion of Head- 
Master's new house (built with every convenience for forty YS, at a cost of £10,000) 

there will be Vacancies after the Summer Holida: lays Inclusive terms. “Application may be 

Rev. T. G. (who succeeds to Master's present house), or to the 
EAD- TER. 


‘TUITION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—BRIGHTON.— 
RTHUR A. CARRE, B.A. Oxford, receives TEN PUPILS from Eight to 
> atiention and special home comforts.—For terms 


ME. GORDON CAMPBELL (M.A. Trin. Coll., Camb., M.A., 


late Sieies of Exeter Coll., Oxford) READS during the Long Vacation with C AN. 
Entrance an r Examinations, “= Seaside Village in 
Devonshire.—. Ferndale, Paignton, S. 


‘THE Rev. G. GOLDIE, M. Ay wi who an prepares SIX PUPILS for 


the Universities and the Arm; has V character and industry essential.— 
Address, Farmington Rectory, No. 


"THE |] INCUMBENT of a Ohurch in a Suburban District, an 

receives into his house YOUTHS of deficient general 
Education, but i to work, and of good character; excellent opportunities for modern 
subjects. Address, 8. Messrs Street Brothers, Serle Street, Lincoln's 


BAs AR-EXAM INATION, LAW (Oxford and Cambridge), 
OXFORD DOUBLE FIRST CLASSMAN (Law) has a READING 
parr ty ict Wight (Coast). Vacancy for One or Two.—Appiy to B. C. L., Sutton & Co., 


STATE PUPIL.—A GENTLEMAN, managing an Estate in 


Hampshire, has VACANCY for Gentl as PUPIL.—Apply to 
CurTIs, Dennyers, Farringdon, Alken, Has pply Es E. 


A GENTLEMAN, of large —- and Business experi- 

ence, both in England and the Colonies, desires a position of trust and responsibility as 

references as a 

Messrs, @. Street & Co., 20 Cornhill, inthe frst inlance, to A.B, care af 


PROVISION TR ADE. —A Middle-aged (Married) MAN is 


seeking employment either as TRAVELLER or Manager of a Business, in either of 
ities he is to give references for ability and integrity.—Address, 
y Terrace, Cedar 


and particulars, apply 


JULY ELECTION. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill.— 
UBSCRIBERS’ VOTES and Interest are respectful solicited behal 
GEORGE STEEL HOLMAN, youngest of three Children. 
«ead. Recommended by L: ady BROMLEY also . A. SPOTTISWOODE, Esq., and J. P, 
Bacon, Esq. Proxies thankfully received by J. T. USSELL, 25 Wellington Road, Gaabnwell’ 


A LADY wishes to LET her FURNISHED HOUSE in 


Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service ix, the Hotel. 


P. oO. RICKARDS, Manager. 
RIGHTON.—GRAND HOTEL. 
SITUATION BEST IN BRIGHTON. 
MODERATE CHARGES—TABLE D'MOTE—BATHS, 
BEDROOMS from 3s. FAMILIES BOARDED. 
TARIFF on application to Manager, D. COLLEDGE. 


ve 
ards, and Smoking T 
GEORGE D. LEGGE, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible by Rail, Steamer, or 

Coach. Grand Dining Saloon ; Ladies’ Drawing-room ; Reading, Rilliard, and Smeking 
Rooms; and 200 le Bedrooms, Cuisine, Choice and moderate 
charges. Tariff of of T.W V. HUSSEY, ', Manager, Ilfracombe, N Devon. 


OTICE.—Messrs. BONING & SMALL have OPENED a 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO at 22 Baker Street, 
their well-known Establishment at St. Leonard’s-gn-Sea, and invite an inspection of 
various styles of Portraiture. Studio on First Floor. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 


to SELL can apply; or if mag by post their value will be sent urn.—_Messrs. 
BROWNI ING. Manufacturing’ Dentis ts, Oxford ford Street, hear the of Ebury 
Street). “The original and only aaaeee years. 


everything you require through COCKBURN’S 
UNITED pes ICE AGENCY SOCIETY, 41 ces London, S8.W., and save 
from 5 to 50 per cent., and much time and trouble by so doing. 


1D) DENT & ©O., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 

London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, &c., to Her 
ajest 

e a. of the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 


tandard timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwi 
Catalogues on application. 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
13, 1870) on 40 Chronometers entered for annual competition, “ M. 

is the finest we have ever had on trial.” The Report on Chronometers, Watch 

Judges at ft the! Philadel oe Exhibition can be had on application.—M. F. DEN a 

Watch, and Clock M to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHHARING C 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
BEDSTEADS, 
B 


Gentlemen" 8 ‘Room Billi 
d' Hote, separate tables, at 6.30. 


EDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 
HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 
PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
1862. 


Illustrated priced po ms with Tern 8, post fi and 250 tenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Establich 


Mork Cc K’s CHIN 4. 
GREAT SALE. 
The ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE has now commenced. 
Unexampled Reductions in every department. 
The OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, 202, 203, and 204 Oxford Street, 
. and 30, 31, and 32 Orchard Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


Ce PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


Self- Thief Proof, can be ada Window or other 


Cathcart Road, for 4 a or short period. Three 
rooms, Five Bedrooms, and A moderate Rent would t Te accepted 
irom a careful tenant.—Letters only, to A. B., 38 os Bo, Street, Strand, W 


AN. unusually LARGE and noble MANSION, delightfully 
situate, near Town.—The LEASE or Yithout, Furniture) to be BOLD. The | 
Mansion, standing in extensive and beautiful grounds, form: ‘ar! | 
adapted as a Residence for a family of the highest * distinction, | a eminently so as on poor 
Hotel and a a College, -class nitarium, or other 
e Institution.—For car view partie ars, 
Agents and Upholdete, to WILKINSON & Sox, | 


CO., Sole Patentees, 
Dublin. lace, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.—For the Toilet, the 


ursery, and for Shaving. Refined, free from onetas< of alkali and fyom artificial eolour- 
ing, dcnestel? and wholesome! portend, itis Soa its purest form, and hence the most 
healthful in use ; its great pe ity makes it also t oat eqeuemecel. For ladies, children, 
= any. one with delicate and skin it is in be safely used where no 


pis admissible. It has stood the test viral, six prize medals, 

tthe valued recommendations of man medical practitioners. Sold by all Chemists, 
by Peaks, 91 Great Russell Street, 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Total Invested Funds..... £5,814,367 

Fire Premi: 1877 £1,052,465 

Life do. 

In on Ii 249,906 

Total Annual Income £1,537,711 

Under the New Series of Life Policies the Assured are gates + 2 Four-Fifths of the Profits 
of the ay aa Class. Non-Bonus Policies at moderate Fire Insurances upon 
equitable terms. For the Prospectus and last Report of the ‘Directors, apply as above, or to 


any of the Agents of the Company. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Orrice In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) oes 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


PHENIx FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and ments. 
Insurances effected in al 1 parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKF J. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


25 PALL MALL LONDON, S.W. 
Total Funds i 


invested 
Policies in Force, with Additions 000 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for the last 30 years been at the average Rate of 


i of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested assets on December 31, 1877 .. 


£5.476,015 
484507 


The expenses of Management (including Commission) are about 4} per 9 on the Annual 
ee aS revised Prospectus of the Society ; to the new rates of 
premium ado ich re.) materially lower for young lives than heretofore; to the new 
fp des extended Un! its of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 
Teapecee and Forms of Proposal will be sent on application. 
"THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1835.—Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1878. 


The -second Annual General Meetin: the Com; held at Edinburgh on Tues- 
day, A’ 25, 1878, COLIN J. MACKENZIE, Esq. tmore, in the Chair, when the 
fol lowing results were communicated :— 

mount pro) for Assurance during - year 1877 (2,300 Proposals) . 
Amount of Assurances acce during the year 1877 (1,872 Policies) .. 
Annual Premiums on new Policies during the year 1877...........+- 


Claims by Death during the year 1877, exclusive of Bonus additions 
it of Assurances accepted —4 the last Five Years 
1877 (of which £1, 


nces at November 1 
‘se reassured with other Offices) 

Revenue upwards of Three quarters of a Million sterling per annum. 

Invested Funds, upwards of Five Millions and a Quarter sterling. 

The Report, Tables of Rates, and all further information can be obtained by application at 
the Offices of the Company in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, or at any of the Agencies which 
have been estab a ed in almost every Town of ee throughout the Kingdom. 


at 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, a 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably ‘distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
| x entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
an Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 


brated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, propered b 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used 20 many years, signed “ Elizabeth Laze 7 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’'S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely pure.”"See Analyses, sent 
free on application. 


BLL , RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
ali. 


ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. Corks branded “R. Ellis & Son, 
Ruthin.” Every label bears Trade Mark. 
LLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 
sale_R. ELLIS & SON, — North Wales. London Agents_W. BEST & SONs, 
Henrietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 
R Y’S 


CARACAS oO © A. 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.”"—Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS. 
S: AVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, solicit attention 


their 


PANORE: ATIC EMULSION, which is now recommended by 


the Medical Profession i in all Countries, as a 


MEDICINAL FOOD, most beneficial to Invalids and those 


having any tendency to 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING DISEASES, &c. It nourishes 


La system by the introduction of stable solid fats, the necessary food for Consump- 


tives, &c 


GAVORY & MOORE, and all Chemists. 
DIGESTION. -—MORSON’S 


See on label. 


PREPARATIONS of PEP- 
Highly by Medical Profession. Sold in 
Bottles as WINE, a . 5s., and 9. ; LOZENGES, 2s. 6d. = 4s, 64.; GLOBULES, 28 
and 6s. 6d. ; and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s. each.—By all Chemists, and the Manufac- 
turers, T. MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell r= bend London. 


HAY FEVER.—ANTHOXANTHOUM, administered as spray, 


allays = the symptoms Ang this astzeenin affection. 2s. 6d. per Bottle ; free by post 
for 33 Stamps. Spray ucer, 5s. ; free by post for 63 Stamps. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MODIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —See 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, postage free. This 
Edition contains all the leading Books of general interest lately added to eT Library. 


DIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


—A New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE’S ANNUAL 
CLEARS Nery % ‘ATALOGU E of Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Library 
for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, will be ready on Monday next, and will be forwarded 
postag ye free on application. This Catalogue will contain an unusually large Selection of 

pular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially “commended to the attention of Librarians and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern 


M UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S vag LIBRARY may also be ghtainel. 
with the least ible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 
_ Mudie’ 8 's Select ct Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 
(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. 
7 og 75, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, 


—All the Books 


Colonial and Fore i, Assurances granted on the Lives of Persons pr r4 
Abroad. Branch and Agencies in India omit all the Gritish Colonies. 


SPENCER C. THOMSON, Manager. 
Ht. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England. 
LONDON—82 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C., and 3 PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
EDINBURGH-—3 and 5 GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DUBLIN—66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
MANCHESTER —110 KING STREET. 


PaARIs EXHIBITION.— 


ial arrangements for Visitors to 
the Exhibition have been made by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
gomr are for pr by Railway or Steamboat during the Journey to 


1 rela of of One Shilling Insures £1,000 if Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury 
uble Journey. 
Policies inst “Accidents of all kinds may also be effected for or Twelve 
ag: y One, Three, 
Appty at the Booking Offices of the Southern Rallways, or at the 
OFFice: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ng Kong, 
Current Accounts are kept at the Ficed Office on the Terms customary with London Bankezs, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the fol following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
mee Te! Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
a on the safe enemy of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
of Banking Business and Mone 


Every other description o: y Agency, British and Indian, 
“ THREE CASTLES.” 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
Virginia, 


fro 
Castes *"_Vide 
protected by the Name 


— There’s no sweeter 
irginians. only in ts tes 
‘and Trade Mar k of 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


INAHAN’S LL Were Y. 

The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies, pure, mil mellow, delicious, and most whole- 

iversally recommended by the Medical Profession. HASSALL says: 

The Whisky is soft, mellow and guse, well matured, and of very excellent quality. ” 
20 Great Titchfield Street, W. 


K 


The Third Edition, in 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


LECTURES on the LABOUR QUESTION. 


By Tuomas Brassey, M.P. 

“ There are few who can speak upon such a subject with more authority; and it 
is satisfactory to find that Mr. Brassey’s conclusions are, on the whole, eu- 
couraging.”—Times, 

London, Loncmans & Co. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, corrected up to May 1878, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 


paris and its ENVIRONS ; with Routes from London to 


Paris and from Paris to the Rhine ond Switzerland: Handbook for Travellers. ‘4 
K. BAEDEKER. With I Maps and 18 Plans 


London: DULAU & Co., 37 Soho Square. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 103. 6d. 


(THE PRAISE of FOLLY. Translated from the Latin of 
ERASMTS, with Explanatory Notes, by JAMES CoPpNER, M.A., Vicar of Elstow. 


“ The older I grow, the more tolerant I get, and believe that Wisdom is justified of all her 
children, and poor dear old Folly of some of hers likewise.’ CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Ienrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, Third Edition, 8vo. Is, 


(OBSERVATIONS on the EFFICACY of BURNING SUL- 
of CHOLERA. By Surgeon-Major J. E. Pusox, 
Londo 


m: H. K. LEwIs, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
UZMAN the GOOD: a Tragedy. The SECRETARY: 
a Play; and other POEMS. By R. J. Gi~may. 


Published by Printer and Publisher in to Hi 
ictoria Steam Press, 117 Praed Street, 


A NEW SWISS HEALTH RETREAT. 
Now ready, with a Map, 2s. 6d. 
D AVOS-PLATZ; a New Alpine Resort for Sick and Sound 
in Summer "and Winter. By ONE WHO Knows IT WELL, 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross. 


Sixth Edition, post free, 1s. 


Sg WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
of Curing this Disease. By Ronent G. Warts, M.D., M.R.CS,, L.8.A. 


C. MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCL, | 


will be published on Wednesday, July 17. 
CONTENTS: 
1. DR. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
2. THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL. 
3. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE ARISTOCRACY. 
4. LAMBETH PALACB. 
5. MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
6. THE BLOCK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
7. CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 
8 THE CROWN AND THE ARMY. 
9. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCCIII. for 
July, will be published on WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
2. THE REMAINS OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
8. LECKY’S ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
4, ORIGIN AND WANDERINGS OF THE GIPSIES. 
5. PRIMITIVE PROPERTY AND MODERN SOCIALISM, 
6. M. DOUDAN’S LETTERS. 
7. RUSSIA AND ROUMANIA, 
8. THE GOLD MINES OF MIDIAN. 
9. FINLAY’S HISTORY OF THE SERVITUDE OF GREECE. 
10. THE CONSTITUTION AND THE CROWN. 
London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Brack. 


No. XII., JULY 1878, price 6s. 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE DOGMATIC POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


2. ON EVOLUTION. 
3. BISHOP SELWYN. 
4. RELIGION IN MADAGASCAR, 
5. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS AND THEIR RESTORATION, 
6. DANTE AND GOETHE, 
7. LAMBETH PALACE LIBRARY AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS, 
8. HOME REUNION, 
9. LORD SELBORNE AND MR. PARKER. 

SHORT NOTICES. 

SpoTriswoopE & Co., New-street London, E.C. 


‘ow ready, Part II., Vol. XLI., JUNE 1878, price 5s 


GTATISTICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 
CONTENTS : 


The Ager g | of the Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom since 1856, with especial Reference 

0 the Etfects produced upon it by the Protectionist Tariffs of other Countries. By William 
F.R.S., Corr. Mem.. nst. France, 

The Debts of Sor gn and Q gn States owing to Foreign Countries. By Hyde 


Miscellanea : 
1. General Results of the Commercial and ig ge History of 1877. 
2. Lloyd's Statistics of Marine — for 1 
3. Failures in England and Wa 
4. The Nature and Ly ee a Foreign Food iahéc and the Sources from 
which they are Derived. 
5. of Wi on the Mathematical Theory of Political Economy. 
6. Periodic eturns, 
7. Additions to the Library. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
EW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, CARDIFF.—See THE 


4 BUILDER of this Week : for View and Plan, also for Drawings of Carved Bench Ends— 
‘The Fortune Theatre— Yarmouth Municipal Building Competition—Creusot Works—Our Coal 
Supply—Art Sanitary Work—The roposed ‘Tower Bridge—Copyright 
Recommendations—St Societies—New Buildings, &c. 
4d. ; by post, 43d,—46 Catherine Street. And all Poser 


Just published, crown 8vo. 6s. 


LOVES of the FLOWERS. ByF.J. Wutsuaw. 


“ There are some fine fancies and some sweet Relings expressed.”’— Public Opinion, 
“ Pleasing and full of sentiment.”—/Pictorial Worl: 

“ Much delicac of thought and of Gazette. 

“ Pretty and gracefully expressed.” — Brief. 


LONDON: PROVOST & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW NOVEL BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


WIFE. By G. J. Wuyts-Mervitte. 


2 vols. (This day. 
NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


SUNSHINE and SNOW. By Hawcey Smarr. 


3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. JOSEPH HATTON, 


CRUEL LONDON. By Josern Harroy, 
Author of “Clytie,” “ The Queen of Bohemia,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
CLINICAL REMINISCENCES. By Perron Btaxiston, 


F.R.S. This day, 3s. 6d. 
& A, CHURCHILL. 


Just published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 


Diseases induced by it. By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians. 


London: IT. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


JUST PUBLISHED, NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS. 
Twenty-eighth Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post free, 1s, 8d. 


of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
By “ DETECTOR,” reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these ‘ Revelations,” 
ol see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilloried and their doings related. 
Public Opinion. 
London: BAtLuiére & Co., King William Street, Strand, 


CYPRUS. 


Medium 8vo. with Maps and 400 Illustrations, £2 10s. 


CYPRUS, ANCIENT AND MODERN: 


ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES. 


Described from a Ten Years’ Residence in that Island. 


By General LOUIS P. DI CESNOLA, 
M. R. Acad. Sciences, Turin. 


“ This is Pl oe mon the most valuable work on the history and antiquities of Cyprus has 
appeared durin, the present century.” —Pall Mali Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” 


3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


JUNIA: 
A Novel. 


By the Author of “ Estelle Russell,” “The Private Life of Galileo,” &c. 


“ What is pringipally striking in a very clever the successful combination 
of of dow study and graphic of with surprisingly lively sketches of the 
finesse and intrigue of society. ‘Junia’ is written by one who in a marked manner 
the Sophoclean gift of life and seeing it whole.” — World. 
“It may be admitted, out pig ion, that ‘Junia’ is a character-sketch of considerable 
power, and executed in many ith a touch.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


8vo. with Map of the Author’s Route, 12s. 6d. 


ROUND ABOUT THE 
CARPATHIANS. 


By ANDREW F. CROSSE, F.C.S. 


very leasant and instructive work."—A thenceum 
«4 most lively, fresh, and interesting book of holiday travel........We promise the reader 
an interesting peep into a fresh and little-explored country, and much sound and valuable infor— 
mation as to its wealth, mineral and industrial, and all its Blackwood i as well as an hour or 
two’ 's very entertaining reading, from Mr. Crosse’s book.” 

“ We may congratulate Mr. Jrosse on the d of an book. Live- 
liness,jhigh spirits, quick observation, and anjam manner would by themselves sufficiens 
far | about the Carpathians.’ London. 


to float a work of far less intrinsic value 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, !EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


SECOND EDITION OF LIEUT.-COLONEL LOCKHART’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


Second Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


MINE IS THINE. 


By Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of “ Fair to See.” 


“ As far as the plot and characters we have nothing but praise to give it. 
a matory of between a gent leman and | lady in rt 


Ra is not only a ‘bright novel ; it is thoroughly val leas an ill i n of h ter and 
custom......+.. ‘His descriptions are forcible without = d; his always 
every now and then one comes across some ha mage or original reflecti hi 
the satisfying food of thought t and fancy.””— jon which serves ao 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE REVOLUTION. Vol. I. (Being the 


Second Volume of “ Les Origines de la France Contemporaine.”) By 
H. A. Taryeg, D.C.L. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE PHYSICAL SYSTEM of the UNI- 


VERSE : an Outline of By Sypney B. J. Skertcu.y, 
H.M. Geological Survey. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT FROZEN SEA: a Personal 


Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expedition of 
1875-6. By Captain A. H. Marxuam, R.N. Demy 8vo. with nume- 
rous Illustrations, Maps, &c., 18s. 


“A more charming record of travel and adventure we have seldom met with. 
We trust it will be as widely read and as justly appreciated as it deserves. 
Academy. 
‘“‘A more pleasantly exciting story was never penned, and compared with it the 
current novels have no chance. _It is picturesque, vigorous, and bright throughout. 
The wild struggle with the ice, the walrus hunts, the descriptions of natural phe- 
nomena, the account of the Arctic theatre, and the Thursday ‘ Pops,’ all must be 
read and enjoyed in the work itself.”—Light. 
“Brisk, without being affected, and lively without being inexact; there is 
actually no dull page in the book.” —London. 
“ A fascinating story of travel.””"— Manchester Examiner. 
“One of the most delightful records of adventure we have ever met with.” 
Nonconformist. 
“ Outside the realms of fiction, there are few books having a greater intensity of 
interest.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


DALDY, ISBISTER, & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, 


M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED PERSONS during the SECOND 
EMPIRE. By the late Nassau W. SENIon. Edited by his Daughter, 
M. U. M. Simpson, 2 vols. S8vo. 30s. 

“This book is one of permanent historical interest. It contains the ‘opinions of eminent 
men, given in the freedom of conversation, and afterwards cayefully revised. Of their value 
there cannot be a question. There is scarcely a page without some memorable statement by 
some memorable man. Pol ities, society, and literature are al! disc ussed i in turn, and there is 
discussion which is unproductive of ‘weighty thought or striking fact.”"—A thenwwin, 

“ These Conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1960, and will be found to reter to ene of 
the most interesting public events of our time—the Revolution of 1848, the Crimean War, the 
French Alliance, the Attempt on the Life of Louis Napoleon, the Inc Mutiny, cat the 
Italian Campaign of 1859, ssiles these great public occurrences of European celebrity, we 
have many very curious and piquant anecdotes of GE he age character, and expressions of 

pinion on men and things by persons of eminence. at is said in these volumes of France, 
and Russia is as interesting now as when it was first uttered." —Standard. 


MEMOIRS of LADY CHATTERTON: 


with some Passages from HER DIARY. By E. HENEAGE DERING. 8vo. 1¥s, 
at Se Chatterton’s Diary gives a sketch of society during a well known but ever interesting 


Dering may’ be congratulated on having furnished a graceful epilogue to the 
story etek interesting life." thenwum. 


A LEGACY; being the Life and Remains of 


JOHN MARTIN, Gchectnniaer and Poet. Written and Edited by the Author 
of * JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
“ A beautiful and pathetic story, one worth reading.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Ourpnayt, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Rayporrn, 


Author of * Gentianella,” ** Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. G. | 


Liyn.eus Banks, Author of “‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* The author tells her tale with great skill. There is notadull page in the book.”"— 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicke, 
Author of * Onwards, but Whither?” &c. 3 vols. 
“An excellent novel ; thoroughly interesting, and enterta‘ning.”"—Sunday Times. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By 


Epwakps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ This book may be read with pleasure. It is carefully written and contains very pleasant 


ssket-hes of character.” —Academy. 
By Mrs. Joun 


Scotsman. 


BOTH IN THE WRONG. 


Kent Spenpgr, Author of “ Mark Eylmer’s Revenge,” &c. 3 vols. 
** The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, and it is written with care."—/all Mall. 


HIS LAST STAKE. By 


Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


PUBLISHED BY 


BICKERS & SON. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Messrs. Bickers & Sox, having purchased the 
whole of the stock and future right of publication of this invaluable 
Concordance to the Works of Shakspere, offer it now, for the first time, 
at the reduced price of 25s. 


MRS. COWDEN CLARKE’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 
to SHAKSPERE ; being a verbal Index toall Passages in the Dramatic Works 
of the Poet. New and Revised Edition, large 8vo. pp. 860, cloth, top edge gilt. 
Reduced to 25s. 

“The Hebrew Testament says all that it has to say with 5,642 words ; Milton's works are 

Duilt up with *.000; and Shakespeare, who probably displayed a greater vari ety of express.on 

than any writer in any language, produced ail his plays with about 15,000 words.’ 

Max MULLER's Science of Languaye. 


BENTHAM’S BRITISH FLORA. Handbook of the British 
Flora. A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns indigenous to or 
naturalized in the British Isles. For the Use of Beginners ani Amateurs. 
By Grorge Bentuam, F.R.S., President of the Linnean Society. With 
hundreds of Illustrations from original drawings by W. Fitcu. 2 vols. $vo. 
cloth. Reduced from £5 10s. to 30s. net. 


CHAFFERS’ (WM.) MARKS and MONOGRAMS on 
POTTERY ard PORCELAIN of the Renaissance and Modern Periods, with 
Historical Notices of each Manufactory. Preceded by an Introductory Essay 
on the Vasa Fictilin of the Gre2k, Romano-British, and Mediwval Eras. 
Sixth Edition, revised and considerably augmented, with 3,009 Potters’ Marks 
and Illustrations, and an Appendix containing an account of Japanese 
Keramic Manufactures, &c. &c. Royal 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


CHAFFERS.—The COLLECTOR’S HANDBOOK of MARKS 
and MONOGRAMS on POTTERY and PORCELAIN of the Renais-ance and 
Modern Periods. With nearly 3,000 Marks and a most valuable Index. Sixth 
Thousand. Fep. Svo. limp cloth, 6s. 


M. Beruam- 


CHILDREN of NATURE : 


This handbvok will be of great service tothose Collectors who in their travels | 


have occasion to refer momentarily to any work treating on the subject. 
A Veritable Multum in Parvo. 


CITAFFERS’ HALL MARKS on GOLD and SILVER PLATE, 
with Tables of Date Letters used in all the Assay Offices of the United 
Kingdom, and much additional information. Royal 8vo. cluth, 12s. 6d. 

This edition contains a History of the Goldsmith's Trade in France, with 
Extracts from the Decrees relating thereto, and Engravings of the Standard 
and other Marks used in that country as well as in other Foreign States. 


AIRBAIRN’S CRESTS of the FAMILIES of GREAT 
BRITALN and IRELAND. Compiled from the best authorities. by Jars 
PAaIRBAIRN, and revised by LAWRENCE Burreus. One volume of Plates, con- 
taining nearly 2,000 Crests and Crowns of all Nations, Coronets, Rega! 
Chaplets and Helmets, Flags of all Nations, Scrolls, Monograms, Reversed 
Initials, Arms of Cities, &c. Two vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


BICKERS & SON, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


—+—_ 


Walpole, Earl of Chthom. George Grenville, Lord North, Edmund Burke, 
Villiam Pitt, Peel, Canning, &c. 


ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENG- 


LISH PARTIES; including a Review of the Political History of the last One Hundred 
and Fifty Years. By W. H. Davexvort ADamMs, Author of Women and 


Representative Women in Letters and Society,” &c. 2 vols. Now ready, 


Love’ a ye An Unrequited Love, The Love that Liveth, Loved 4 Bat Him, 


Medal Reversed, Comedy Love, A Bachelor from Con 
Plato or Priapus ? A Modern Theseus, &c. 


AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By Atserr 


D. Vaxpam, Author of “ An Every-day Heroine,” &c. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 243. 
[Vow ready. 


Ghosts of = eon Midnight, Saturday Night at the Cat, The London Rough, A Shady 
Industry, The Vampire Bride, Gaol Birds at Large, A Night with Thieves, &c. 


W ONDERE UL LONDON; its Lights and 


Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 12s. 
(Yow ready. 


A Day with the Baron, The Four-in-Hand Club, A Year's Coachings, A Forest = with 


* The Queen's.” Hunting the Wild Red Deer, The Royal Buckhounds, A 
edding ; Meiton, its Manners and Customs, &c. 


TALLY- HO: Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, 


&e. By Frep. FEILD WHITEHURST (a Veteran). 1 vol. 9s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling. 


Entirely devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, 
eminently suited for Family Reading. 


The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up “ Tinsleys’,” and find 
ce nuine recreation. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byron, the 


rn of “Our Boys,” “ Married in Haste,” “Cyril's Success,” “A Fool and his 
ac. 


Varied and amusing Original Contributions, in Verse and Prose, by the most popular 
light Writers of the day 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, ZR 8, and 9, are now ready, and can be ordered through any Book- 
seller or Railway Stall in the United Kingdom. 


The WORLD sayes “We welcome with extra warmth the new periodical ‘ Mirth,’ con- 
ducted by so genuine a humourist as Mr. i. J. Byroi 


The, DAILY TELEGR. APH says: “Fun, heariy and spontaneous, rattles over every 
page. 
EACH NUMBER COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
SECOND EDITION EARL OF DESART’S 
a Stor ry of Modern 
ve,” &c. 


London. By the Earl of Desart, Author of “ Only a Woman's 2 vols. 


* A novel which, having once read, one would be delighted to read over again at an early 
opportunity” ‘—Morning ‘Post. 
everly conceived.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ One of the most striking novels ot the season.""__Morning Advertiser. 
“ Interests one in spite of oneself.”"—/all Mall Gazette. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By Wirtram 


Higaasees save, Author of “The Tower of London,” “Old St. fe,” 
St. Paul's, 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By Frorence Marryart, 


Author of “ Fighting the Air,” “ A Harvest Of Wild Oats,” &e. 5 vols. 


PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 


GrouGe MANVILLE FENN, Author of * That Little Frenchman,” “ Ship Ahoy,” &c. 
3 vols. 


DANGERFIELD. By H. Bapen Prircnanrp, 


Author of “ Beauty Spots on the Continent,” “ Tramps in the Tyrol,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SIEGE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 1453: 


an Ilistorical Romance. By C. R. EAGLESTONE. 1 vol. 


A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: 


from Memory. By THORNBROUGH BELL. 5 vols. 


MY POLISHED CORNER. By Atrrep 


SNowpon EMMETT. 


a Sketch 


INGERSTEIN HALL and CHADWICK 


— a Story of the Thirty Years’ War. By JAMES ROUTLEDGE. 3 vols. 


thrilling romance of the Thirty Years’ War........4 An exceeding! manti 
and we doule not that it will be received with favour.”—Court Journal. 


CORRAFIN. By the Author of “ Marley 


Castle,” &c. 2 vols, 

* Both the homeur and the pation of Corrafin are genuine. wt writer undoubtedly has the 
peculiarly Irish faculty of making the weeper laugh and the laugher weep........ z 
A FALLEN ANGEL: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


“ The subject of this novel, as the title clearly enough indicates, is a painful one, and might 
have been wade thoroughly d.sazreeabie had nos its scenes been handied with consummate skill 
anc Many of the ine dents, and the truthfulness with which d ey are placed 
betore the er, tell but too plainly and positively how much more sinned avains st than sinning 

are those unhappy oues who loved not wisely but too well."’— Bell's ‘eekly Messenger. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. viii.—288, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY of DRINK: a Review, Social, 


and Political, By JAMES SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
We 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. Part I., 8vo. pp. 368, handsomely bound in cloth. 


THE HISTORY of INDIAN LITERATURE. 


By ALBRECHT WEBER. Translated from the German by MANN. M.A., and 
THEODOR ZACHARIAB, Ph.D. With the sa sanction and assistance of the Author. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 


POLITICAL PRESENTMENTS. By Wittiam 


Forster, Agent-General for New South Wales. 
1, CHECKS UPON PARLIAMENTARY DISCUSSION. 
2. PHASES OF DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
3. THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 216, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A CANDID EXAMINATION of THEISM. 


By Puysicvs. (This forms the Ninth Volume of “The English and Forcign Philo- 
sophicai Library.”’) 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. xvi.—428, cloth, I6s. 


ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGES, 


WRITINGS, and REL of the PARSIS. By Martin Tava, Ph.D., 
of Sanskrit and Com tive Philology at the University of Munich. Second Ed’ ition, 
by E. W. Wesrt, Ph. 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. viii.—176, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from the BUDDHIST 


CANON, commonly known as no = ae Translated from the Chinese by 
8. BEAL, B.A. , Trinity College, C: With ying Narratives. 


Now ready, 1 vol. pp. xx.—606, super-royal 8vo. cloth, 38s. ; morocco, £2 103. 
A NARRATIVE OF THE LATE DR. CHARLES BEKE’S 


DISCOVERY of MOUNT SINATin ARABIA, 


end of MIDIAN. Edited by Mrs. co With Portrait, Map, Illustrations, and G 
graphical Report by J. MILNE, F.G.S 7 


Now ready, royal 8vo. pp. viii.—610, cloth, 18s. 


THE FINAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, System of 


Perfectible Know! issuing from the Harmony a aes: and akeae By CHARLES 
W. SHIELDS, D.D., Professor in Princeton College 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “EREWHON.” 
Crown 8vo. pp. 300, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE and HABIT. By S. Butter, Author 


of “Erewhon” and “ The Fair Haven.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. viii.—124, cloth, 23. 6d. 


SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Pate 


PHOSPHOR. 
Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. 576, cloth, 12s. 


HOW to LEARN RUSSIAN: a Manual for 


Russian. Based on the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Lancuages, and 
Self-Instruction. By HENRY RIoLa, “Peacher of the Russian Langimge. 
Wi by W. R. M.A. 
KBY to the Exercises in the above, crown 8vo. pp. 126, cloth, 53. 


Now ready, 1 vol. royal 8vo. pp. 424. cloth, 15s. 


EARLY RECORDS of BRITISH INDIA: 


a History of the Rise of the British Empire in India, as told by the Government Records, 
the Works of Old Travellers, and other Contemporary Documents, from the Earliest 
Period ¢ Rise of British wer in India. By J. TALBoys ee R, late 
ndia in the Foreign Depart: 


to the G 


Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo. pp. 250, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS; being 


Scries of Impressions, Notes, and Essays. By MoNIER WILLTAMS, DCL. Ion 
LL.D, of the niversity of Calentta ; Hon. Member of the Bombay Asiatic Society, 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, 


Post 8vo. pp. 344, cloth, 10s. 6d 


ENGLISH RULE and NATIVE OPINION 


in INDIA; a Series of Gleanings from the Notes of a Journalist in the Years 1870~72, 
and again in 1874. By JAMES ROUTLEDGR. 


PREVENTION OF FAMINE IN INDIA, 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with a Map, cloth, 12s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL 


ACCOUNT of the GODAVERY DISTRICT, in the Presidency of Mad 
formerly of the Madras Civil Service. 


Shortly, 1 vol. post 8vo. 


SELECTIONS from the KU-RAN. With a 


Commentary. Translated by the late EpwarD WILLIAM LANE, Author of an “ Arabic- 
English Lexicon,” &e. New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and 
Development of Islam, especially with reference to India, by STANLEY Lang POOL. 


Now ready, 1 vel. post 8vo. pp. xxii.—28t, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS and PAPERS of the 


late VISCOUNT STRANGFORD. Upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited 
by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. xvi.—430, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE EPOCH of the MAMMOTH, and the 


APPARITION of MAN upon the EARTH. C. AX 
Author of * The Recent Origin of Man.” By L, f., LL.D., 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


“4 COLLEGE BREAKFAST PARTY,” a Poem of 


800 lines, appears in the JULY Number of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


NEW VOLUME OF LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


[THE Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


“HOMER.” 18mo, ls. [This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


MAITHEW ARNOLD'S SELECTED 


POEMS. 18mo. 4s. 6d. EThis day. 


Crown 8vo. each 2s. 6d. 


FL\NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. 
Vol. 1L—DR, JOHNSON. By Lesire Srernen, 


“The new series opens well with Mr. Leslie Stephen’s sketch of Dr. 
Johnson, It could hardly have been done better ; and it will convey to the 
readers for whom it is intended a juster estimate of Johnson than either of 
the two essays of Lord Macaulay.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


We have come across few writers who have had a clearer insight into 
Johnson’s character, or who have brought to the study of it a better know- 
ledge of the time in which Johnson lived and the men whom he knew.” 


Vol. I.—SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron. 
Others to follow. , 


[Ready. 


[THE OLD CHURCH: What Shall we Do 


with It? By THomas HvuGues, QC., Author of “ Tom Brown’s School 
Days.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S FREE TRADE 


and PROTECTION : an Inquiry into the Causes which have retarded the 
General — of Free Trade since its Introduction into England. 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

“ Besides giving an account of the strongest arguments in favour of 
Protection, he has explained in six short, clear, and well-arranged chapters, 
some of the most powerful reasons in support of the opinion that commerce: 
when completely unfettered by tariffs is of greater service than it otherwise 
can be to those who carry it on.” —Economist, 


CANON FARRAR’S “SAINTLY 


WORKERS.” Lenten Lectures delivered at St. Andrew's, Holborn, Marcl» 
and April, 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


W ORK ABOUT the FIVE DIALS. With 


Introductory Note by Tuomas CARLYLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


FRROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. 


GRENVILLE Murray. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [Next week. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


MRS. OLIPHANTS “ MUS- 


-" GRAVE.” [Next week. 


PS ae of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


Part ITI. by GeorGce Grove, D.C.L. (Bolero to Conecert-Pitch.) 
Price 3s. [Vow ready. 


(THE BOOK of ISAIAH: a Commentary, 


Critical, Historical, and Prophetical ; including a Revised English Transla- 
—_, with Introduction and ‘Appendices. By T. R. Brrxs, Professor of 


Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. Edition, Revised, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
[Next week. 


(THE GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH ; 


and DAVID: Sermons. By the Rev. CHARLES Kmnasitzy, Canon of 
Westminster. New Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. 6s. [Wext week. 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourctyrer. Trans- 


lated by ASHTON W. DILKE. Crown 8vo. 103. 6d. 


“We need not do more now than recommend every one to read the 
remarkable work which Mr. Dilke has made generally accessible.” 


one 


[Now ready. 


the STUDY of WORDS. 


N 
O* aw Be, Archbishop of Dublin. Seventeenth 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 


EDUCATIONAL = LIST. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN WRITER. Comprising 


Accidence, the Easier Rules of Syntax illustrated by copious Examples, and 
Progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, with Vocabularies. By 
G. L. Bennet, M.A., Head-Master of the High School, Plymouth ; oy 

Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Scholar of St. ‘John’s College, Cam 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 
alm pod on ape “ First Latin Writer" in the hope that it may prove helpful to those 
that it is quite useless to attempt the of the 
Scxeetthe the Simple Sentence has been thoroughly inastered. The yet 4 and Syntax rules 
of the “ Public School Latin Primer ;"" I have attempted to make thei easier 
, as the rules are put a. in plain 
e 8 


hope the large collection of pieces for translation into ‘Latin will pro 
occurrence have been avoided as much as possible. 


Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Books I. and II. Edited, 


ary Notes at the End for the Use of Junior Students, by ARTHUR Geen, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity 
Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LESSING’S FABLES. Arranged in order of 


difficulty. With Introduction, Notes, and a ie. Forming a First 
German Reading Book. By F. *STorR, B.A., Chief Master of ein Subjects 
— Taylors’ School, and late ‘Assistant-Master in Marlborough 


mall 8vo. 1s. 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 


and LYCIDAS. By Epwarp Srorr, M.A., late Scholar of New College, 
Oxford. Forming a New Volume of the ‘“ English School Classics.” 


Second Edition, containing fresh Pieces and additional References, 
crown 8vo. 5s. 


MATERIALS and MODELS for GREEK 


PROSE COMPOSITION. Selected and arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor s Hertford oan Oxford; and T. F. DALLIN, mA, 
Tutor, late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 


Small 8vo, 2s. 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. Books I. and II. 


Edited, with English Notes at the end, for Use in Schools, by Rev. P. BowDEN- 
Smiru, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GERMAN EXERCISES. Part II. With 


Hints for the Translation of English Prepositions intoGerman. Adapted to 
Vecqueray’s ‘German Accidence for the Use of Schools.” By E, F. GREN- 
FELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE XNEID of VERGIL. Books I. and II. 


Edited, with Notes at the end, by Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of 
Modern Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE ANABASIS of XENOPHON. Edited, 


with Preface, Introduction, Historical Sketch, Itinerary, Syntax Rules, ren 
Indices, and Map, by R. W. Taylor, M.A., Head-Master of Kelly College. 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Author of 
“Stories from Ovid.” 

Booxs I. and II., 3s, 6d. 

Booxs III. and Iv., 3s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 


han HAMBLIN SmirH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lec- 
turer in Classics at St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


EXERCISES on the ELEMENTARY PRIN- 


CIPLES of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. With Examination Papers on 

Elementary Facts of Latin Accidence and Syntax. By J. HAMBLIN 
Smiru, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and late Lecturer in Classics at 
St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 


A EEY, for the Use of Tutors only, is. 
Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AT HOME and ABROAD; or, First Lessons 


in Geography. By J. K. Lauenron, M.A., F.R.A.S., and F.R.G.S., Mathe- 
matical Instructor and Lecturer in Meteorology at the Royal Naval College. 


Small 8vo. 3s, 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH. By 


Louise CreicuTron. Forming one of the volumes of “Historical Bio- 
graphies.” 


RIVINGTON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By J. Sura, M.A., 


of Gonville and — College, Cambridge. “Small 8vo. 3s. Without Answers, 2s. 6. 
A KEY, crown 8vo. 


EXERCISES on ALGEBRA. By J. Samra, M.A. 


Small 8vo. 28. 6d. (Copies may be had without the Answers.) 


ALGEBRA. Part II. By E. J. Gross, M.A., Fellow of 


Gonville and Caius College, Gunna. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. 


KINEMATICS and KINETICS. By E. J. Gross, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. By G. RicltaRpson, 


M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A TREATISE on ARITHMETIC. By J. Hamer Sanrn, 


} A. Suaiove. 3s.6d. (Copies may be had without the Answers.) A KEY, crown 
vo. 


ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. By J. M.A. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘Containing Books I, to VI., and I portions of Books XI. and XIE. of Euelid, with 
Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbreviations admitted in the Cambridge 
University and Local’ Examinations. 

Books I. and II., limp cloth, may be had separately, 1s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY. By J. M.A. Small 


8vo. 4s.6d. A KEY, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. By J. Hawsrry Sura, M.A. 


Small 8vo., 3s. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By J. Surrn, 
AREY 1 STATICS and HYDROSTATICS. (In the press. 


BOOK of ENUNCIATIONS for HAMBLIN SMITH’S GEO- 


METRY, ALGEBRA, TRIGONOMETRY, STATICS, and HYDROSTATICS. 
Small 8vo. 1s. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Edited by FRANCIS STORR, B.A. 


Chief Master of Modern Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Small 8vo. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS: Winter. With an Introduction to 
the Series. By the Rev. J. Frayck Bricut, M.A. 1s. 


COWPER’S TASK. By Francis Srorr, B.A. Qs. 
Ty “ithe Wintes Evening) Sd. Pare the iter ing Walks 
inter Eveni: — 
Winter Walk at Noon), — 


SCOTT'S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By J. Surtees 


zaepenen, M.A., Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School. 2a. 6d. ; in Four Parts, 
eac! 


SCOTTS LADY of the LAKE. By R. W. Taytor, M.A., 
Head-Master of Kelly College, Tavistock. 23. ; in Three Parts, each 9d. 


NOTES to SCOTT'S WAVERLEY. By H. W. Eve, M.A., 


Head-Master of University College School, London. 1s. ; with the TEXT, 2s. 6d. 
TWENTY of BACON’S ESSAYS. By Francis Srorr, B.A. 1s. 
SIMPLE POEMS. Edited by W. E. Muttrns, M.A., Assistant- 


Master at Marlborough College. 8d. 


SELECTIONS from WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. By H. H. 
TURNER, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION: The Wanderer. 


H. H. TuRsER, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST. By Francis Srorr, B.A. 


Book I.,9d. Book 9d. 
MILTON'S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, and LYCIDAS. 


By Epwarp STorp, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford. 1s. 


SELECTIONS from “ The SPECTATOR.” By Osaonp Arry, 
M.A., late Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 1s. 


BROWNE'S RULIGIO MEDICI. By W. P. M.A., 


Assistant-Master at Winchester College. 1s. 


GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER and DESERTED VILLAGE. 


By C. SANKEY, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 1s. 


EXTRACTS from GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 


By C. SANKEY, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 1s. 


POEMS SELECTED from the WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 


By A. M. BELL, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 2s. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 
MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. By Francis Storr, B.A. 9d. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. By FrRANciIs Storr, B.A. 9d. 
HALLAM’'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By H. F. Boyp. 1s. 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE of NELSON, By W. E. M.A., 


Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 
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